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Preface 



The Foreign Relations of the United States series presents the official 
documentary historical record of major foreign policy decisions and 
significant diplomatic activity of the United States Government. The 
Historian of the Department of State is charged with the responsibility 
for the preparation of the Foreign Relations series. The staff of the Office 
of the Historian, Bureau of Public Affairs, under the direction of the 
General Editor of the Foreign Relations series, plans, researches, com- 
piles, and edits the volumes in the series. Secretary of State Frank B. 
Kellogg first promulgated official regulations codifying specific stand- 
ards for the selection and editing of documents for the series on March 
26, 1925. These regulations, with minor modifications, guided the series 
through 1991. 

Public Law 102-138, the Foreign Relations Authorization Act, es- 
tablished a new statutory charter for the preparation of the series which 
was signed by President George H.W. Bush on October 28, 1991. Sec- 
tion 198 of P.L. 102-138 added a new Title IV to the Department of 
State's Basic Authorities Act of 1956 (22 USC 4351, et seq.). 

The statute requires that the Foreign Relations series be a thorough, 
accurate, and reliable record of major United States foreign policy deci- 
sions and significant United States diplomatic activity. The volumes of 
the series should include all records needed to provide comprehensive 
documentation of major foreign policy decisions and actions of the 
United States Government. The statute also confirms the editing prin- 
ciples established by Secretary Kellogg: the Foreign Relations series is 
guided by the principles of historical objectivity and accuracy; records 
should not be altered or deletions made without indicating in the pub- 
lished text that a deletion has been made; the published record should 
omit no facts that were of major importance in reaching a decision; and 
nothing should be omitted for the purposes of concealing a defect in 
policy. The statute also requires that the Foreign Relations series be pub- 
lished not more than 30 years after the events recorded. The editors are 
convinced that this volume meets all regulatory, statutory, and schol- 
arly standards of selection and editing. 

Structure and Scope of the Foreign Relations Series 

This volume is part of a subseries of volumes of the Foreign Rela- 
tions series that documents the most important issues in the foreign 
policy of the administrations of Richard M. Nixon and Gerald R. Ford. 
This volume documents U.S. policy toward the Arab-Israeli dispute be- 
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tween January 1969 and December 1972. During his first term in office. 
President Richard Nixon was confronted with the challenges posed by 
the outcomes of the June 1967 Arab-Israeli War, most notably Israel's 
acquisition of territory from its Arab neighbors in the Sinai Peninsula, 
the Gaza Strip, the Golan Heights, and the West Bank; lingering hostil- 
ities between Israeli and Arab forces; the rise of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization under Yasser Arafat; and growing Soviet influence in the 
Arab states. Although this volume primarily traces the administra- 
tion's efforts to broker an Egyptian-Israeli peace settlement while 
seeking to preserve a precarious regional balance of power between the 
belligerents, it also covers other aspects of U.S. bilateral relations with 
Israel, Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, and Jordan, including nuclear matters 
and arms sales. It should be noted that, because of the hour-by-hour na- 
ture of the decision-making among U.S. officials during the September 
1970 Jordan Crisis, this event is covered separately in Foreign Relations, 
1969-1976, volume XXIV, Middle East Region and Arabian Peninsula, 
1969-1972; Jordan, September 1970. Moreover, to see how the Nixon 
administration's handling of the Arab-Israeli dispute fit in with its 
broader Middle East policy, this volume should be read in conjunction 
with the other Middle East compilations in the subseries. For documen- 
tation on the administration's broad view of the region, including re- 
gional defense, and its political relations with Saudi Arabia and the 
countries of the Arabian Peninsula, see ibid. The nexus of oil matters 
and the Arab-Israeli dispute, including the Arab oil embargo of 1973, is 
covered in Foreign Relations, volume XXXVI, Energy Crisis, 1969-1974. 
U.S. relations with Iran, with which the Nixon administration devel- 
oped close ties, are covered in Foreign Relations, 1969-1976, volume E— 4, 
Documents on Iran and Iraq, 1969-1972. Substantial documentation on 
U.S.-Soviet discussions of a Middle East settlement can also be found in 
Foreign Relations, 1969-1976, volumes XII-XV, Soviet Union, January 
1969-October 1970; October 1970-October 1971; October 1971-May 
1972; and June 1972-August 1974. 

Focus of Research and Principles of Selection for Foreign Relations, 

Volume XXIII 

The Foreign Relations series has documented U.S. policy toward the 
Arab-Israeli dispute since the establishment of the State of Israel in 
1948. Until the Suez crisis in 1956, when Israel participated with Britain 
and France in the tripartite invasion of Egypt, the series dealt with the 
dispute in its "Near and Middle East" volumes as one among many re- 
gional issues that concerned U.S. policymaking. Since then, the series 
has dedicated entire volumes to the subject, focusing on U.S. efforts to 
manage crises, reduce the level of violence in the region, and provide 
support to its allies, namely Israel, Jordan, and Lebanon. This volume, 
which covers a majority of the period between the Arab-Israeli wars of 
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June 1967 and October 1973, documents the first Nixon administra- 
tion's attempts to grapple with the intractable issues that frustrated 
previous Presidents and their staffs. In this case, however, Nixon and 
his advisors had to contend with the most important consequence of Is- 
rael's overwhelming victory in the 1967 war: its acquisition of neigh- 
boring Arab territory (including the Sinai Peninsula and the Gaza Strip 
from Egypt, the Golan Heights from Syria, and the West Bank from 
Jordan). Although Nixon's predecessor, Lyndon B. Johnson, certainly 
had to consider this issue during the last year and a half of his adminis- 
tration, land questions framed the policymaking environment from the 
moment Nixon took office and did so throughout his presidency. In 
common with all recent Foreign Relations volumes, the focus of the vol- 
ume is devoted primarily to the policy formulation process whereby 
the Nixon administration addressed these challenges. 

The administration's efforts to persuade Israel and the front-line 
Arab states to begin negotiations for a settlement — along the lines of 
the land-for-peace framework established by U.N. Security Council 
Resolution 242 — occurred in a variety of arenas and were conducted by 
multiple parts of the bureaucracy. However, over the course of this vol- 
ume, a number of salient themes are highlighted. The first is the bu- 
reaucratic balance of power within the Nixon administration's foreign 
policymaking apparatus. Somewhat uncharacteristically for foreign 
policymaking in the Nixon years, responsibility for Middle East policy- 
making initially resided largely with the Department of State. Indeed, 
the administration's first attempt to settle the simmering war of attri- 
tion between Egypt and Israel was named for its chief advocate. Secre- 
tary of State William P. Rogers. Over time, however, the influence of 
the White House and specifically that of the President's Assistant for 
National Security Affairs Henry A. Kissinger over U.S. policy toward 
the Arab-Israeli dispute continued to grow, reflecting the administra- 
tion's concerns over the balance of power in the region following the 
collapse of the Rogers Plan. This influence exacerbated further the al- 
ready tense relations between Kissinger and Rogers. By the end of 
Nixon's first term, Kissinger had circumvented the Department of State 
by opening a separate backchannel to Egypt in the hopes of breaking 
the diplomatic stalemate. 

The second theme highlighted by this volume is the extent to 
which the Nixon administration viewed the Arab-Israeli dispute 
through the lens of the Cold War. For Nixon and Kissinger, in particu- 
lar, no settlement was possible without taking into consideration the 
Soviet Union, whose influence — and indeed, presence — in Egypt had 
spiked dramatically following Israel's June 1967 victory. Beginning in 
1969, the U.S. worked directly with the Soviet Union to bring Israel and 
Egypt to the negotiating table. 
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The first chapter of this volume predominantly concerns the Nixon 
administration's decision, early in 1969, to offer specific proposals for a 
settlement between Egypt and Israel. In January and February, Na- 
tional Security Study Memoranda (NSSM), the papers generated in re- 
sponse to them, and the National Security Council (NSC) meetings that 
considered the issues raised by the papers reveal the thinking that 
paved the way for the series of talks that occurred in April and May be- 
tween Assistant Secretary of State for Near East and South Asian Af- 
fairs Joseph Sisco and Soviet Ambassador to the United States Anatoliy 
Dobrynin. In these discussions, Sisco unveiled, in piecemeal fashion, 
a U.S. proposal for the framework of an Israeli-Egyptian accord to be 
negotiated under the auspices of the Special Representative of the 
United Nations Middle East Mission, Gunnar Jarring, and 
co-sponsored by the United States and the Soviet Union. The plan, de- 
livered to the Soviet Union on October 28 and publicly announced in 
Washington by Secretary of State Rogers on December 9, presented the 
specific outlines of a settlement. As his memoranda to the President 
make clear, Kissinger doubted the usefulness of such an approach, and, 
indeed, the chapter concludes with the Soviet Union rejecting the 
"Rogers Plan" because it considered the document "one-sided" and 
"pro-Israel." The Israeli Government also rejected the plan — as it did a 
proposal for a settlement between Israel and Jordan — because it be- 
lieved that U.S. officials had gone too far in appeasing the Arab states. 
Nixon and Kissinger viewed the dispute between Egypt and Israel, in 
part, as a cold war proxy battle in which the Soviet Union and the 
United States could use their influence over their respective clients to 
achieve a settlement. However, the first chapter reveals there were 
limits to the extent that the President and his National Security Adviser 
were willing to push Israel to negotiate — a theme that persists through 
the volume. 

While the U.S.-Soviet talks that culminated in the Rogers Plan and 
its eventual rejection provides the narrative thread that ties the first 
chapter together, there are also other, smaller, sub-narratives. One un- 
derlying storyline is the Nixon administration's efforts, beginning with 
NSSM 40 in April 1969, to assess Israel's nuclear program, in part by 
trying to persuade the country to sign the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty (NPT). By February 1970, after making no headway in this effort 
beyond pressuring Israeli Ambassador Yitzhak Rabin into making the 
vague assurance that Israel would not be the first country to "intro- 
duce" nuclear weapons in the Middle East, Nixon and his advisors 
dropped the issue altogether. The administration's response to arms re- 
quests — particularly by Israel and to a lesser extent Jordan — is also a re- 
curring theme, not only in this chapter but also in the rest of the vol- 
ume. Another narrative thread is that of U.S. participation in attempts 
to reach a settlement between Israel and its neighbors in the U.N. con- 
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text — that is, in the Four Power discussions with Britain, France, and 
the Soviet Union, in which U.S. Ambassador Charles Yost took part. 
The chapter also refers to Jarring's work on behalf of the United Na- 
tions, and it documents the Nixon administration's contingency plan- 
ning in response to Palestinian fedayeen-instigated crises in Lebanon. 

Chapter 2 focuses on the aftermath of the Rogers Plan's demise 
and the evolution of the process that led to the Egyptian-Israeli 
cease-fire in August 1970. The February Washington Special Actions 
Group (WSAG) meetings that considered Soviet moves to strengthen 
Egyptian military defenses sets the tone of the chapter, which finds the 
Nixon administration confronting balance-of-power issues in the re- 
gion, particularly as it weighed giving additional financial and military 
assistance to Israel. Nixon's decision in March to defer Israeli aircraft 
requests greatly disappointed Israeli officials, who responded with an 
intelligence briefing on the participation of Soviet pilots in operational 
flights in Egypt — a new level of Soviet involvement in that country's air 
defenses. Consequently, in April, Nixon sought a re-examination of 
U.S. policy options in the Middle East, including possible political ini- 
tiatives and a reassessment of Israeli assistance requests, in light of the 
recent Soviet activity in Egypt. At a June NSC meeting. Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence Richard Helms confirmed that the Soviet Union was 
constructing surface-to-air missile sites and manning them with Soviet 
personnel. This prompted Nixon to approve steps recommended by 
Rogers in a June 9 memorandum to get Egypt and Israel to "stop 
shooting" and "start talking," resulting in a cease-fire accord on Au- 
gust 7 — also referred to as "the standstill agreement." The transcript of 
an acrimonious telephone conversation between Kissinger and Rogers 
on the cusp of the agreement's announcement is one of the chapter's 
most provocative documents, laying bare the notoriously tense rela- 
tionship between the President's chief foreign policy advisers. 

As with the first chapter, other issues arise in chapter 2 that are not 
related to its larger narrative. The June WSAG meetings concerning a 
fedayeen uprising in Jordan foreshadowed the crisis that the Nixon 
administration would confront the following September. Along with 
Israeli arms requests, the administration also had to consider military 
requests from Jordan and Lebanon. And, finally, the United States con- 
tinued to participate in the Four Power talks at the United Nations, 
where, after the failure of U.S. settlement proposals in December 1969, 
a state of paralysis — usually with the United States and the United 
Kingdom on one side and France and the Soviet Union on the other — 
prevented the forum from producing anything substantive. 

Much of chapter 3 details U.S. efforts to monitor the cease-fire zone 
along the Suez Canal and then to grapple with the violations that were 
discovered, particularly the relocation of surface-to-air missile batteries 
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within the zone. The violations prompted diplomatic approaches to 
both Egypt and the Soviet Union as well as a request by Nixon for two 
study memoranda: the first to outline how the United States could sup- 
port Israel against Soviet and Egyptian missile defenses west of the 
Suez Canal; and a second to review U.S. options in the Middle East be- 
fore the resumption of any significant activity to produce a diplomatic 
settlement. The President asked that the latter study take into account 
violations of the standstill agreement as well as the major Palestinian 
fedayeen uprising that occurred in Jordan that September and the So- 
viet response to it. In the three months following the uprising — and pri- 
marily in response to it — the administration considered policy options 
regarding the Palestinians. It also made contact with Fatah, the Pales- 
tinian Liberation Organization's leading faction, through the CIA, and 
discussed providing further military assistance to both Israel and 
Jordan. The second part of chapter 3 uses Presidential recordings to 
document U.S. attempts to broker an interim settlement between Egypt 
and Israel, as proposed by Sadat in a speech to Egypt's National As- 
sembly in February. The administration's efforts were hampered by 
what U.S. officials described as Israel's inadequate response to Ambas- 
sador Jarring's attempts to restart talks between Egypt and Israel. 
While Rogers advocated pressuring Israel to be more conciliatory, Kiss- 
inger believed that Israel would reject such an approach and virtually 
end any chance of a negotiated agreement over the next year. 

The fourth and final chapter documents the Department of State's 
mission to launch "proximity talks" between Egypt and Israel, while, 
unbeknownst to the Department, Kissinger carried on a secret back 
channel conversation with Hafez Ismail in Egypt. Concurrently, the 
President and Kissinger continued their dialogue with the Soviets, pre- 
senting to Chairman Leonid I. Brezhnev a new proposal for a Middle 
East settlement during the Moscow summit in May 1972. For its part, 
the Department of State pressed ahead with efforts to bring the Egyp- 
tians and Israelis to the negotiating table, a plan the NSC and White 
House viewed as unimaginative, even counterproductive. Other issues 
covered in the chapter include the administration's policy toward air- 
craft sales to Israel, Israeli clashes with fedayeen based in Lebanon, the 
killing of Israeli athletes at the Munich Olympics by members of the 
Palestinian group Black September, and Jordanian involvement in 
achieving a post-peace settlement arrangement in the West Bank. 

Editorial Methodology 

The documents are presented chronologically according to Wash- 
ington time. Memoranda of conversation are placed according to the 
time and date of the conversation, rather than the date the memoran- 
dum was drafted. 
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Editorial treatment of the documents published in the Foreign Re- 
lations series follows Office style guidelines, supplemented by guid- 
ance from the General Editor and the chief technical editor. The source 
text is reproduced as exactly as possible, including marginalia or other 
notations, which are described in the footnotes. Texts are transcribed 
and printed according to accepted conventions for the publication of 
historical documents in the limitations of modern typography. A 
heading has been supplied by the editors for each document included 
in the volume. Spelling, capitalization, and punctuation are retained as 
found in the original text, except that obvious typographical errors are 
silently corrected. Other mistakes and omissions in the documents are 
corrected by bracketed insertions: a correction is set in italic type; an 
addition in roman type. Words or phrases underlined in the source text 
are printed in italics. Abbreviations and contractions are preserved as 
found in the original text, and a list of abbreviations is included in the 
front matter of each volume. In telegrams, the telegram number (in- 
cluding special designators such as Secto) is printed at the start of the 
text of the telegram. 

Bracketed insertions are also used to indicate omitted text that 
deals with an unrelated subject (in roman type) or that remains classi- 
fied after declassification review (in italic type). The amount and, 
where possible, the nature of the material not declassified has been 
noted by indicating the number of lines or pages of text that were omit- 
ted. Entire documents withheld for declassification purposes have been 
accounted for and are listed by headings, source notes, and number of 
pages not declassified in their chronological place. All brackets that ap- 
pear in the source text are so identified by footnotes. All ellipses are in 
the original documents 

The first footnote to each document indicates the source of the doc- 
ument, original classification, distribution, and drafting information. 
This note also provides the background of important documents and 
policies and indicates whether the President or his major policy ad- 
visers read the document. 

Editorial notes and additional annotation summarize pertinent 
material not printed in the volume, indicate the location of additional 
documentary sources, provide references to important related docu- 
ments printed in other volumes, describe key events, and provide sum- 
maries of and citations to public statements that supplement and eluci- 
date the printed documents. Information derived from memoirs and 
other first-hand accounts has been used when appropriate to supple- 
ment or explicate the official record. The numbers in the index refer to 
document numbers rather than to page numbers. 

Advisory Committee on Historical Diplomatic Documentation 

The Advisory Committee on Historical Diplomatic Documenta- 
tion, established under the Foreign Relations statute, reviews records. 
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advises, and makes recommendations concerning the Foreign Rela- 
tions series. The Advisory Committee monitors the overall compilation 
and editorial process of the series and advises on all aspects of the prep- 
aration and declassification of the series. The Advisory Committee 
does not necessarily review the contents of individual volumes in the 
series, but it makes recommendations on issues that come to its atten- 
tion and review volumes, as it deems necessary to fulfill its advisory 
and statutory obligations. 

Presidential Recordings and Materials Preservation Act Reviezv 

Under the terms of the Presidential Recordings and Materials Pres- 
ervation Act (PRMPA) of 1974 (44 USC 2111 note), the National Ar- 
chives and Records Administration (NARA) has custody of the Nixon 
Presidential historical materials. The requirements of the PRMPA and 
implementing regulations govern access to the Nixon Presidential his- 
torical materials. The PRMPA and implementing public access regula- 
tions require NARA to review for additional restrictions in order to en- 
sure the protection of the privacy rights of former Nixon White House 
officials, since these officials were not given the opportunity to separate 
their personal materials from public papers. Thus, the PRMPA and im- 
plementing public access regulations require NARA formally to notify 
the Nixon estate and former Nixon White House staff members that the 
agency is scheduling for public release Nixon White House historical 
materials. The Nixon estate and former White House staff members 
have 30 days to contest the release of Nixon historical materials in 
which they were a participant or are mentioned. Further, the PRMPA 
and implementing regulations require NARA to segregate and return 
to the creator of files private and personal materials. All Foreign Rela- 
tions volumes that include materials from NARA's Nixon Presidential 
Materials Staff are processed and released in accordance with the 
PRMPA. 

Nixon White House Tapes 

Access to the Nixon White House tape recordings is governed by 
the terms of the PRMPA and an access agreement with the Office of 
Presidential Libraries of the National Archives and Records Adminis- 
tration and the Nixon Estate. In February 1971, President Nixon initi- 
ated a voice activated taping system in the Oval Office of the White 
House and, subsequently, in the President's office in the Executive Of- 
fice Building, Camp David, the Cabinet Room, and White House and 
Camp David telephones. The audiotapes include conversations of Pres- 
ident Nixon with his Assistant for National Security Affairs, Henry 
Kissinger, other White House aides. Secretary of State Rogers, other 
Cabinet officers, members of Congress, and key foreign officials. The 
clarity of the voices on the tape recordings is often very poor, but the 
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editor has made every effort to verify the accuracy of the transcripts 
produced here. Readers are advised that the tape recording is the offi- 
cial document; the transcript represents an interpretation of that docu- 
ment. Through the use of digital audio and other advances in tech- 
nology, the Office of the Historian has been able to enhance the tape 
recordings and over time produce more accurate transcripts. The result 
is that some transcripts printed here may differ from transcripts of the 
same conversations printed in previous Foreign Relations volumes. The 
most accurate transcripts possible, however, cannot substitute for lis- 
tening to the recordings. Readers are urged to consult the recordings 
themselves for a full appreciation of those aspects of the conversations 
that cannot be captured in a transcript, such as the speakers' inflections 
and emphases that may convey nuances of meaning, as well as the 
larger context of the discussion. 

Declassification Revieiv 

The Office of Information Programs and Services, Bureau of Ad- 
ministration, conducted the declassification review for the Department 
of State of the documents published in this volume. The review was 
conducted in accordance with the standards set forth in Executive 
Order 12958 on Classified National Security Information, as amended, 
and applicable laws. 

The principle guiding declassification review is to release all infor- 
mation, subject only to the current requirements of national security as 
embodied in law and regulation. Declassification decisions entailed 
concurrence of the appropriate geographic and functional bureaus in 
the Department of State, other concerned agencies of the U.S. Govern- 
ment, and the appropriate foreign governments regarding specific doc- 
uments of those governments. The declassification review of this vol- 
ume, which began in 2006 and was completed in 2013, resulted in the 
decision to withhold 0 documents in full, excise a paragraph or more in 
5 documents, and make minor excisions of less than a paragraph in 25 
documents. 

The Office of the Historian is confident, on the basis of the research 
conducted in preparing this volume and as a result of the declassifica- 
tion review process described above, that the documentation and edito- 
rial notes presented here provide an accurate and comprehensive — 
given limitations of space — account of the Nixon administration's 
policy toward the Arab-Israeli dispute from 1969 to 1972. 
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Sources for the Foreign Relations Series 

The Foreign Relations statute requires that the published record in 
the Foreign Relations series include all records needed to provide com- 
prehensive documentation of major U.S. foreign policy decisions and 
significant U.S. diplomatic activity. It further requires that government 
agencies, departments, and other entities of the U.S. Government en- 
gaged in foreign policy formulation, execution, or support cooperate 
with the Department of State historians by providing full and complete 
access pertinent to foreign policy decisions and actions and by pro- 
viding copies of selected records. Most of the sources consulted in 
preparation of this volume have been declassified and are available for 
review at the National Archives and Records Administration. A few 
collections, mostly relating to intelligence matters or Flenry Kissinger's 
Papers at the Manuscript Division of the Library of Congress, remain 
closed to the public. They were available to the editors of this volume 
and the documents chosen for publication have been declassified. 

The editors of the Foreign Relations series have complete access to 
all the retired records and papers of the Department of State: the central 
files of the Department; the special decentralized files ("lot files") of the 
Department at the bureau, office, and division levels; the files of the De- 
partment's Executive Secretariat, which contain the records of interna- 
tional conferences and high-level official visits, correspondence with 
foreign leaders by the President and Secretary of State, and memoranda 
of conversations between the President and Secretary of State and 
foreign officials; and the files of overseas diplomatic posts. All the 
Department's indexed central files through December 1976 have been 
permanently transferred to the National Archives and Records Admin- 
istration at College Park, Maryland (Archives II). Many of the Depart- 
ment's decentralized office (or lot) files covering the 1969-1976 period, 
which the National Archives deems worthy of permanent retention, 
have been transferred or are in the process of being transferred from 
the Department's custody to Archives II. 

The editors of the Foreign Relations series also have full access to the 
papers of President Nixon and other White House foreign policy rec- 
ords. Presidential papers maintained and preserved at the Presidential 
libraries and previously at the Nixon Presidential Materials Project at 
Archives II include some of the most significant foreign affairs-related 
documentation from the Department of State and other Federal 
agencies including the National Security Council, the Central Intelli- 
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gence Agency, the Department of Defense, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Dr. Henry Kissinger has approved access to his papers at the Library of 
Congress. 

Research for this volume was completed through special access to 
restricted documents at the Nixon Presidential Materials Project, the Li- 
brary of Congress, and other agencies. While all the material printed in 
this volume has been declassified, some of it is extracted from 
still-classified documents. The Nixon Presidential Materials Staff is 
processing and declassifying many of the documents used in this vol- 
ume, but they might not be available in their entirety at the time of 
publication. 

Sources for Foreign Relations, 1969-1976, Volume XXIII 

In compiling this volume, the editor made extensive use of the 
Presidential papers and other White House records at the Nixon Presi- 
dential Materials Project. At the time of research, this collection was 
housed at the National Archives and Records Administration (NARA) 
in College Park, Maryland, but has subsequently been transferred to 
the Nixon Presidential Library and Museum in Yorba Linda, Cali- 
fornia. Since the most important documents on the Arab-Israeli dispute 
flowed to the President through his primary foreign policy advisor and 
bureaucratic gatekeeper, Henry Kissinger, this collection contains the 
richest and broadest spectrum of material. Within the Nixon papers, 
the National Security Council (NSC) Files are the best source for docu- 
ments that, as a group, reveal how the administration conceived and 
executed policy. 

The NSC Country Files for the Middle East were invaluable in the 
preparation of this volume. They were the working files of the NSC 
staff members responsible for analyzing information for Kissinger on 
individual Middle East countries, regional Middle East matters, and 
issues related to the Arab-Israeli dispute. The files not only contain the 
material that NSC staff members sent to Kissinger, but also the memo- 
randa based on this material that he in turn sent to the President. They 
also include memoranda from cabinet officials to the President — which 
Kissinger summarized and analyzed for him — policy papers, and some 
of the most important Department of State telegrams. Of the countries 
involved in the Arab-Israeli dispute, Israel was by far the closest U.S. 
ally, and, as a result, its files are the most voluminous (7 Hollinger 
boxes). On the Arab side of the equation, the relevant country files in- 
clude those for the United Arab Republic — renamed "Arab Republic of 
Egypt" in 1971 (5 Hollinger boxes) — Jordan (5 Hollinger boxes), Leba- 
non (2 Hollinger boxes), and Syria (1 Hollinger box). The small number 
of boxes for Lebanon corresponds to Nixon administration's dimin- 
ished attention to the country, except during moments of crisis, while 
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the absence of material on Syria reflects the lack of U.S. representation 
there from 1967-1974. 

Given the inclination of President Nixon and his advisers to view 
the Arab-Israeli dispute within the context of Cold War, they worked 
directly with the Soviet Union to bring Israel and Egypt to the negoti- 
ating table, particularly in 1969, through talks between Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Joseph Sisco and Soviet Ambassador Anatoliy Dobrynin. 
The telegrams reporting those meetings, as well as other Soviet-related 
material on the Middle East, are located in both the Soviet Country 
Files (16 Hollinger boxes) and the general Middle East Country Files 
dedicated exclusively to Arab-Israeli negotiations (11 Hollinger boxes). 
The latter group contains some of the best Department of State tele- 
grams and White House memoranda concerning the repeated efforts to 
launch discussions between Israel and the Arab states, as well as the 
administration's attempts to reduce the level of violence in the region. 
The more general Middle East Country Files, which focus on broader 
regional issues (4 Hollinger boxes), were useful, although much less so 
than the negotiations files. 

For the minutes of meetings on the Middle East held by the NSC 
and its subgroups, the policy papers that informed those meetings, the 
"Study Memoranda" from Kissinger that initiated the production of 
the papers, and the "Decision Memoranda" that represented the culmi- 
nation of the NSC policy-making process, the editor made extensive 
use of the National Security Council Institutional (H-Files). It is impos- 
sible to understand how the Nixon administration conceived and exe- 
cuted policy regarding the Arab-Israeli dispute without reviewing this 
material (315 Hollinger boxes, denoted by the letter "H" that precedes 
the box number, only a small portion of which are related to the Middle 
East). Until recently, the documents were under the custody of the NSC 
but have now been transferred to the National Archives. The docu- 
ments are divided into minutes files and meeting files, with the former 
containing the minutes from the meetings of the Senior and Special Re- 
view Groups (SRG), the Washington Special Actions Group (WSAG), 
and the National Security Council. Chaired by Kissinger, the Special 
Review Group on the Middle East was an interdepartmental body of 
sub-Cabinet-level officials — including Richard Helms, the Director of 
Central Intelligence, and Harold Saunders, the member of the NSC 
staff most responsible for the Middle East — that helped formulate 
Middle East policy by producing and discussing papers on pressing 
issues. The WSAG, also chaired by Kissinger, consisted of representa- 
tives at the undersecretary level from the Departments of State and De- 
fense, the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA), the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
(JCS), and members of the NSC staff, and handled contingency- 
planning for crises in the Middle East. Many of the papers, the analyt- 
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ical summaries of the papers, and the talking points for the meetings of 
both the SRG and the WSAG are contained in the meetings files. Fi- 
nally, National Security Study Memoranda (NSSM) and National Secu- 
rity Decision Memoranda (NSDM) concerning the Arab-Israeli dispute 
can be located by finding their subject headings in the research guide, 
as can the Middle East-related SRG and WSAG meeting files. 

Harold Saunders was virtually Kissinger's shadow for Middle 
East issues on the NSC staff, and, because he was a prodigious rec- 
ord-keeper, his files are both extensive and useful. In fact, many of his 
memoranda to Kissinger were forwarded to the President with only the 
name in the "From" column changed. The Saunders collection is di- 
vided into Middle East Negotiations files (19 Hollinger boxes) and 
Chronological Files — the latter being somewhat of a misnomer because 
the second half contains subject files subdivided by country and other 
topics, including the Middle East, Israel, and the individual Arab 
States. For administration policy toward the Arab-Israeli dispute, how- 
ever, the "Middle East Negotiations" material is the much better of the 
two. It is separated into four major categories: 1) "June Initiative," 
which refers to the U.S. peace efforts in the summer of 1970; 2) "Four 
Power Talks," which refers to the U.N. -based discussions between the 
Permanent Representatives of the United States, the Soviet Union, Brit- 
ain, and France; 3) "Jarring Talks," which refers to efforts by U.N. Spe- 
cial Representative Gunnar Jarring to jump-start negotiations; and 4) 
"U.S.-U.S.S.R. Talks." While many of the telegrams, memoranda, and 
papers in the Saunders Files can be found elsewhere in the NSC Files, 
this group remains enormously helpful to the researcher. First, by ex- 
amining the "Middle East Negotiations" documents in the order in 
which they are organized, one can better see how administration policy 
evolved over time. Second, these files do, in fact, contain material not 
found elsewhere, especially the most relevant Department of State tele- 
grams. Going first to the Saunders Files — or the Country Files for that 
matter — to find these telegrams, rather than to the Department of State 
Central Files at NARA (to be discussed later), might seem counterintui- 
tive. But given the sheer volume of material in the Central Files, use of 
the Saunders files saves the researcher both time and energy. 

The next place to look for Arab-Israeli-related material within the 
NSC collection is the Kissinger Office Files. They were maintained by 
Kissinger's immediate staff and contain the essential record of Kissin- 
ger's 1972 backchannel correspondence with Egypt's intelligence chief 
through which he tried to organize secret, high-level talks between the 
United States and Egypt. Important documents are also in the NSC 
Files, Agency Files, CIA, particularly Helms's memoranda to Kissinger. 
Finally, the NSC Files, Presidential Correspondence Files, include 
letters between Nixon and the leaders of Israel, Egypt, Jordan, Leba- 
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non, and the Soviet Union, oftentimes with the President's handwritten 
signature. 

There are three groups of records, two of which are unique to the 
Nixon administration, that not only add color and life to the telegrams, 
memoranda, and minutes of meetings but also serve as an essential 
backdrop to them by helping to explain some of the motivations and 
behavior of key figures, such as Nixon, Kissinger, and Secretary of State 
William Rogers. Transcripts of the Kissinger telephone conversations, 
which were produced by a secretary listening in on the phone at Kissin- 
ger's office at the White House or transcribed from tape recordings 
from his home telephone are in the Nixon Presidential Materials. They 
reveal Kissinger's unvarnished — and mostly negative — opinions of 
Department of State maneuverings regarding policy toward the 
Arab-Israeli dispute. Within the White House Special Files — outside of 
the NSC collection — are the papers of the President's Chief of Staff H.R. 
Haldeman, who, at the end of each day, wrote, and then later dictated, 
a daily diary. The diary — available in CD form as The Haldeman Diaries, 
the Multi-Media Edition and published in an abridged book form by G. 
Putnam and Sons — contains blunt observations of the tensions be- 
tween Kissinger and Rogers, showing how the nature of their relation- 
ship troubled Nixon because of the way in which it interfered with the 
execution of policy. Nixon's own views on the Kissinger-Rogers dy- 
namic, as well as those regarding the Arab-Israeli dispute, are on full 
display in the White House Presidential Recordings, which begin in 
February 1971. Those that are transcribed or cited in this and other For- 
eign Relations volumes comprise only a small portion of what is avail- 
able in the Nixon Presidential Materials, and, thus, represent what the 
editors and the Nixon Tape team at the Office of the Historian believe 
are the key recordings. 

After the Nixon Presidential Materials, the compilation of this vol- 
ume benefitted most from the records of the Department of State. The 
large and well-trammeled Record Group 59, Department of State Cen- 
tral Files at NARA, contain the most complete record of communica- 
tions to and from posts in the Middle East. While documents related to 
the Arab-Israeli dispute are almost entirely in POL 27-14 ARAB-ISR 
and POL 27-14 ARAB-ISR/UN, others can be found in other POL and 
DEF files for Israel and the front-line Arab states. The Department of 
State Lot File for the Office of Israel and Arab-Israel Affairs, Bureau of 
Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs, contains copious background in- 
formation but little material on policy-making — with the exception of 
two boxes of Middle East-related NSSMs, the contents of which are 
largely unavailable to the public. The Rogers Lot File is filled with 
speeches, personal correspondence, records of trips and state visits, 
statements before congressional committees, and documents con- 
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cerning the Secretary's interactions with the media, while the Sisco Lot 
File is helpful for material on the 1969 two-power talks and NSC In- 
terdepartmental Group memoranda. Most documents of value in the 
Department of State Lot Files are duplicated in the Nixon collection, 
and, ultimately, the researcher will get a better sense of the Depart- 
ment's role in policy-making (or lack thereof) from Rogers all the way 
down to embassy officials, through the NSC Files of the Nixon Presi- 
dential Materials. 

The records of the Department of Defense, the CIA, and Henry 
Kissinger — at the Library of Congress — were useful to greater and 
lesser degrees for this volume, but it should be noted they are closed to 
the public. The Department of Defense files at the Washington National 
Records Center reveal how the views of Secretary of Defense Melvin 
Laird ran contrary to the White House's on U.S. military support for Is- 
rael, but his perspective can also be gleaned from Defense documents 
in the NSC Files. Nonetheless, the details of weapons discussions — and 
the deals that emerged from them — between Defense officials and their 
counterparts from other countries can sometimes be found only in the 
Department's own files. The CIA records, which are in Agency cus- 
tody, contain intelligence estimates and memoranda on various Middle 
East topics that helped inform decision-making at the White House, 
and most of those documents are in National Intelligence Council 
(NIC) Files. Helms's memoranda to Kissinger and the President are in 
the Director of Central Intelligence (DCI) files and the Executive Reg- 
istry, but, again, the most important memoranda and finished intelli- 
gence are in the NSC Files of the Nixon records. Finally, there are the 
Papers of Henry Kissinger at the Manuscript Division of the Library of 
Congress, a collection available, by permission of Kissinger himself, to 
the staff at the Office of the Historian for use in the Foreign Relations 
series. Many of the documents here are duplicates of those in the Nixon 
Presidential Materials, especially those in Kissinger's Chronological 
and Geopolitical Files. But for minutes of meetings missing from the 
Nixon NSC Files, the Kissinger Top Secret (TS) Files were critical for 
filling in these gaps. 

The following list identifies the particular files and collections 
used in the preparation of this volume. 
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AF, Bureau of African Affairs, Department of State 
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GA, General Assembly 
Gen., General 
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GOI, Government of Israel 

GOJ, Government of Jordan 
GOL, Government of Lebanon 

GUAR, Government of the United Arab Republic 

HAK, Henry A. Kissinger 
HHS, Harold H. Saunders 

IAEA, International Atomic Energy Agency 
IAF, Israeli Air Force 

IAI, Office of Israel and Arab-Israeli Affairs, Bureau of Near Eastern and South Asian Af- 
fairs, Department of State 
ICRC, International Committee of the Red Cross 
IDAF, Israel Defense Air Forces 
IDF, Israel Defense Forces 
ILO, International Labor Organization 

INR, Bureau of Intelligence and Research, Department of State 

INR/DRR, Directorate for Regional Research, Bureau of Intelligence and Research, De- 
partment of State 
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Division, Bureau of Intelligence and Research, Department of State 
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ligence and Research, Department of State 
IO, Bureau of International Organization Affairs, Department of State 
IO/UNP, Office of United Nations Political Affairs, Bureau of International Organization 
Affairs, Department of State 
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MAP, Military Assistance Program 
ME, Middle East 
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Mikoyan and Gurevich) 

NATO, North Atlantic Treaty Organization 

NEA, Bureau of Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs, Department of State 
NEA/ARN, Office of Lebanon, Jordan, Syrian Arab Republic, and Iraq Affairs, Bureau of 
Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs, Department of State 
NEA/ARP, Office of Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Yemen, and Aden Affairs, Bureau of Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs, Department of State 
NEA/EGY, Office of Egyptian Affairs, Bureau of Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs, 
Department of State 

NEA/IAI, Office of Israel and Arab-Israeli Affairs, Bureau of Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs, Department of State 

NEA/RA, Office of Regional Affairs, Bureau of Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs, De- 
partment of State 

NEA/UAR, Office of United Arab Republic Affairs, Bureau of Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs, Department of State 
NPT, Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty 
NSC, National Security Council 

Nodis, No Distribution (other than to persons indicated) 
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NSDM, National Security Decision Memorandum 
NSSM, National Security Study Memorandum 

OAU, Organization of African Unity 
OMB, Office of Management and Budget 
OSD, Office of the Secretary of Defense 

OSD/ISA, Office of the Secretary of Defense for International Security Affairs. 

PA, Bureau of Public Affairs, Department of State 
PFLP, Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine 
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partment of State 
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RES, Resolution 
RG, Record Group 
RN, Richard Nixon 

S, Office of the Secretary of State 
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SA-3, Surface-to-Air Missile 

S/S, Executive Secretariat of the Department of State 
SALT, Strategic Arms Limitation Treaty 
SAM, Surface-to-Air Missile 
SC, Security Council 

Secto, series indicator for telegrams from the Secretary of State while away from Washington 

Septel, separate telegram 

SFRC, Senate Foreign Relations Committee 

SRG, Senior Review Group 
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SYG, United Nations Secretary General 

Tosec, series indicator for telegrams to the Secretary of State while away from Washington 

UAR, United Arab Republic 
UK, United Kingdom 
UN, United Nations 

UNDP, United Nations Development Program 
UNGA, United Nations General Assembly 

UNRWA, United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near 
East 

UNSC, United Nations Security Council 
USAF, United States Air Force 
USDAO, United States Defense Attache Office 
USG, United States Government 
USINT, United States Interests Section 

USNATO, United States Mission to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 

USSR, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

USUN, United States Mission at the United Nations 

WFIO, World Flealth Organization 
WSAG, Washington Special Actions Group 
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Caradon, Lord (Hugh Mackintosh Foot), British Permanent Representative to the United 
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Celler, Emanuel, Member, U.S. House of Representatives (D-New York) until 1973; Dean 
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Davies, Rodger P., Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Near Eastern and South Asian 
Affairs 

Davis, Jeanne W., National Security Council Staff Secretary 

Dayan, Moshe, Defense Minister of Israel 

De Gaulle, Charles, President of France until April 1969 

De Palma, Samuel, Assistant Secretary of State for International Organizations Affairs 
from February 1969 until June 1973 
Dinitz, Simcha, Special Assistant to Golda Meir 
Dobrynin, Anatoliy F., Soviet Ambassador to the United States 
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eral, Israeli Minister of Foreign Affairs as of 1970 
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Fawzi, Mahmoud, Foreign Affairs Assistant to Gamal Abdel Nasser; Prime Minister of 
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Relations 
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Arab-Israeli Dispute, 
1969-1972 



The Rogers Plan 

1. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
Israel 1 



Washington, January 2, 1969, 0259Z. 

11. Summary. Under Secretary Rostow January 1 handed Israeli 
Charge Argov copy of USSR peace Quote plan Unquote given Secre- 
tary by Soviet Charge December 30 (septel). 2 Rostow noted that this 
latest Soviet approach, while reiterating many standard Soviet posi- 
tions, also contained significant innovations responsive to U.S. insis- 
tence on need for agreement among parties to conflict. This could be 
important development, and we believed it imperative to proceed from 
hypothesis that Soviets wanted movement now toward Middle East 
settlement. Rostow outlined for Argov our preliminary analysis of So- 
viet memorandum and tentative views on how we should reply, em- 
phasizing these not yet cleared within USG. This connection, Rostow 
assured Argov there would be no change in fundamentals of our 
policy. We would stress to Soviets need for parties themselves to agree 
on settlement and would cast reply in terms of what US and USSR 



1 Source: Johnson Library, National Security File, Middle East, Country File, Box 
142, Israel, Cables and Memos, Vol. XI, 12/68-1/69. Secret; Exdis. Drafted by Atherton 
and approved by Rostow. Repeated to London, Paris, Moscow, Amman, Cairo, and 
USUN. 

2 A memorandum of conversation of Rusk's December 30 meeting with Soviet 
Charge Uri Tcherniakov is in the National Archives, RG 59, Central Files 1967-69, POL 
27-12 ARAB-ISR. For an unofficial translation of the Soviet "peace 'plan'," see Foreign Re- 
lations, 1964—1968, volume XX, Arab-Israeli Dispute, 1967-1968, Document 374. The same 
day, Tcherniakov also gave Robert Ellsworth, an assistant to President-elect Nixon, two 
notes outlining a Soviet plan for a political settlement in the Middle East. The notes given 
to Ellsworth were almost identical to those Tcherniakov handed to Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk. The memorandum of conversation between Ellsworth and Tcherniakov and 
the Soviet notes given Ellsworth are in the National Archives, Nixon Presidential Mate- 
rials, NSC Files, Kissinger Office Files, Box 1, HAK Administrative and Staff Files — Tran- 
sition, Robert Ellsworth. 



1 
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might jointly do to help Jarring. Rostow agreed to Argov's request that 
US not repeat not reply to USSR until we had received GOI reaction to 
latest Soviet memorandum, which Argov thought should be available 
by end of week. End summary. 

1. Under Secretary Rostow called in Israeli Charge Argov January 
1 to inform GOI of latest Soviet approach on Middle East made by So- 
viet Charge Tcherniakov to Secretary December 30. Rostow told Argov 
Tcherniakov had left two papers: (A) A general statement of Soviet 
policy which contained nothing new, and (B) new Quote plan Unquote 
for Middle East settlement. Rostow gave Argov copy of latter docu- 
ment, noting that Tcherniakov had said Soviets did not repeat not plan 
publish it and that we desired it be held in confidence. Argov assured 
us there would be great care in handling information. 

2. Tcherniakov had also made the comment, which seemed partic- 
ularly significant since this Soviet approach followed Gromyko's Cairo 
visit, that USSR had reason to hope the UAR would accept new Soviet 
Quote plan Unquote if Israel did. In this connection, Rostow noted that 
we had report from Cairo that UARG had Quote lost Unquote para- 
graph of its reply to Secretary's seven points about Egyptian will to 
peace which we expected to receive shortly. 3 

3. Rostow said Tcherniakov had reported that similar approaches 
were being made to British and French. French Charge Leprette had 
told Rostow yesterday that Soviet approach had been made to French 
Ambassador in Moscow by Semyanov, who had also made following 
points orally: 

(A) If France considered conditions favorable for a four-power ef- 
fort in Middle East, this would find favorable echo within Soviet Gov- 
ernment. (Rostow noted in this connection that Soviets had been con- 
sistently cool to idea of four-power approach.) 

(B) Soviets did not repeat not envisage imposition of solution on 
parties in which latter had not participated. 

(C) Reopening of Suez Canal no longer linked to settlement of ref- 
ugee problem. 

(D) While avoiding direct reply to question of whether prior Israeli 
withdrawal was precondition for negotiations, Semyanov said USSR 



3 On November 2, 1968, Secretary Rusk presented to Egyptian Foreign Minister 
Riad an eight-point peace proposal. Seven points were written: 1) Israeli withdrawal 
from territory of UAR; 2) a formal termination of the state of war; 3) Suez Canal open to 
all flagships; 4) Palestinian refugees would have a choice of resettlement in 15 countries, 
including Israel; 5) international presence at Sharm el-Sheikh; 6) a general understanding 
about level of arms in area; 7) both UAR and Israel would be signatory to document. The 
eighth point was provided orally: Egypt would not have to accept the proposal until an 
agreement was worked out for the other Arab states. See Foreign Relations, 1964—1968, 
volume XX, Arab-Israeli Dispute, 1967-1968, Document 301. 
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was seeking Quote preliminary agreement of the parties on all of the el- 
ements of a final settlement Unquote. 

4. Turning to latest Soviet Quote plan Unquote, Rostow said we 
were preparing careful analysis and had some preliminary views 
which we wanted to share with GOI. While many points in Soviet 
memorandum were repetitions of old positions and there were number 
of internal contradictions, we saw following significant changes: 

(A) Soviets were now speaking of need for Quote agreed Unquote 
plan by means of contacts through Jarring at beginning of settlement 
process. Rostow said we interpreted this language as Soviet response to 
our emphasis on concept of agreement among parties. Semyanov's lan- 
guage seems to characterize Soviet conception of Quote plan Unquote 
as given in paper. 

(B) This agreed plan, to be arrived at before any action is taken on 
the ground, is to cover entire Quote package Unquote of issues dealt 
with in November 1967 Security Council Resolution. 4 

(C) New Soviet memorandum contains clear implication that 
border rectifications are envisaged. This implication is contained in lan- 
guage that Quote provisions shall also be agreed upon which concern 
secure and recognized boundaries (with corresponding maps attached) 
Unquote. At same time, Rostow noted, Soviets have left themselves an 
out by including language from their September 4 note about with- 
drawal to pre-June 5 lines. 5 

(D) Soviets are no longer insisting that settlement process must 
begin with Israeli declaration of readiness to start partial withdrawal 
by a given date. Instead, Israel and Arab states are to issue declarations 
simultaneously of Quote readiness to achieve peaceful settlement 
Unquote. 

(E) Soviets now describe purpose of agreement between parties as 
Quote establishment of just and lasting peace Unquote and not repeat 
not merely as Quote political settlement Unquote. 

(F) Soviet memorandum appeared to suggest that settlement 
process could begin without Syrian participation. In this connection, 
French Charge had reported that Soviet Ambassador in Cairo, in con- 
versation with French Ambassador, had said that if agreement reached 
between UAR and Israel then Syria would be obliged to come along. 



4 UN Security Council Resolution 242, adopted unanimously on November 22, 
1967, was passed in the wake of the Arab-Israeli war of 1967. The resolution established a 
"land-for-peace" framework to resolve the Arab-Israeli dispute. For the text of the resolu- 
tion, see ibid., volume XIX, Arab-Israeli Crisis and War, 1967, Document 542. 

5 Dobrynin delivered the note in a meeting with Rusk and Deputy Under Secretary 
Bohlen. For a record of the meeting and a translation of the note, see ibid., volume XX, 
Arab-Israeli Dispute, 1967-1968, Document 245. "Pre-June 5 lines" refers to the borders 
between Israel and its neighbors that existed before the Arab-Israeli war of 1967. 
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5. Rostow said that the timing of this Soviet approach was of par- 
ticular interest, coming as it did after Gromyko's Cairo visit and after 
Israeli attack on Beirut airport to which Soviets, however, have made 
no reference. 6 Question arose of why Soviets wanted to move now 
toward settlement without awaiting new U.S. administration. Rostow 
said we believed we must operate from hypothesis that Soviets wanted 
early movement toward settlement, perhaps because of concern about 
risks of military blow-up in area, and of situation they could not con- 
trol. Soviets might also hope for concessions from present administra- 
tion but, if so, they would be disappointed. While flexible and respon- 
sive, USG did not repeat not intend to abandon fundamental principles 
and did not repeat not wish to negotiate details of settlement with So- 
viets for parties. 

6. Rostow said that our preliminary and as yet uncleared ideas 
about how to reply to latest Soviet approach were as follows: We would 
state that we were always prepared to discuss with others how we 
might help Jarring Mission. We do not want to take over negotiations 
from parties and would seek to cast our reply in terms of advice that 
USG and USSR could give to Jarring. We might, for example, revert to 
Jarring's March 10 formula, 7 seeking to persuade Soviets to join us in 
advising Jarring to call a meeting of the parties with revised Quote plan 
Unquote as agenda. While Soviets have never replied to Rostow's ques- 
tions to Dobrynin on this point, they have never rejected the idea. 8 Our 
purpose was to encourage movement on Jarring's part, Rostow said, 
and we continued to believe that Israel should take initiatives with Jar- 
ring in order to preempt initiatives by others. Noting that Soviets ap- 
peared to be negotiating for Nasser, Rostow said we would prefer to 
make clear in our reply that we are not speaking for Israel, although we 
would handle that point in the light of our consultation with GOI. In re- 
sponse to question from Argov, Rostow said we were proceeding from 
hypothesis that what Soviets told us was binding on Cairo. 



6 Israeli commandos attacked the Beirut International Airport on December 28, 
1968, in reprisal for an attack by Palestinian guerrillas on an Israeli commercial aircraft in 
the airport at Athens. See ibid.. Document 367. Gromyko visited Cairo in late December 
1968. 

7 Swedish Ambassador Gunnar V. Jarring was the UN Secretary General's Special 
Representative to the United Nation's Middle East Mission, a position established by Se- 
curity Council Resolution 242. Jarring's formula stipulated that the Governments of the 
United Arab Republic and Israel accept that Resolution 242 provided the basis for settling 
their differences and that they would send representatives to negotiations on peace on 
that basis. 

8 Presumably a reference to a luncheon meeting between Rostow and Dobrynin on 
November 8, 1968, at which they discussed prospects for the Jarring Mission. (Telegram 
269827 to Tel Aviv, November 9, 1968; National Archives, RG 59, Central Files 1967-69, 
POL 27 ARAB-ISR) 
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7. Rostow concluded by saying that we believed latest Soviet ap- 
proach could represent important development, and we were desirous 
of consulting with GOI in this matter. 

8. Noting that Israeli Cabinet and Ambassador Rabin were now re- 
viewing entire situation with respect to Middle East settlement, Argov 
said that while he realized we wished to reply soonest to Soviets, he 
asked that USG delay replying until we had received Israeli reaction to 
latest Soviet approach. Rostow agreed if delay was no more than a few 
days. While reserving further comment, Argov observed that on quick 
perusal memorandum appeared to contain many old and unacceptable 
positions; e.g., with respect to nature of final peace settlement. If fur- 
ther study revealed that there had been movement on Soviet side, this 
demonstrated again that basic rule of world politics was that when U.S. 
was firm, Soviets always yielded in the end. 

Rusk 



2. Telegram From the Department of State to Certain 
Diplomatic Posts 1 



Washington, January 16, 1969, 0204Z. 

7299. 1. Following is text our reply to recent Soviet approaches on 
Middle East which Secretary gave Soviet Charge, Wednesday, January 
15. Final version had been modified in minor respects to take account of 
some but not all comments received from Israelis and British (French 
comments not received at time final text prepared.) 

2. Amman should give copies confidentially to GOJ. In doing so 
should note that it must be regarded as reply to specific Soviet commu- 
nications and not as broad and comprehensive statement of US policy. 
(FYI The necessity to rebut and get straight Soviet arguments and asser- 
tions inevitably gives the reply a flavor which the Arabs may interpret 
as being unbalanced against them. We should endeavor make context 
clear without being defensive about text.) Amman should also empha- 
size US desire that US-USSR consultations and exchanges regarding 
ME be carried on in context of support for Jarring Mission and SC No- 



1 Source: Johnson Library, National Security File, Country File, Middle East, Box 
147, Jordan, Cables, Vol. V, 3/68-1/69. Secret; Priority; Exdis. Drafted by Arthur R. Day 
(Deputy Director, Office of U.N. Political Affairs), cleared by Atherton, and approved by 
Sisco. Sent to Amman, Cairo, Tel Aviv, USUN, London, Paris, and Moscow. 
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vember 22 Res. All our efforts continue be directed to assisting Jarring 
in carrying out his mandate and are designed to improve his chances 
for success. 

3. We are providing copies to Israelis, British and French here. 

4. Embassy Moscow should make copy available to Jarring. 

5. Begin text: We have studied the communications of the Soviet 
Government presented to Secretary Rusk on December 30. 2 These com- 
munications have been brought to the attention of President Johnson 
who requests that this response of the US Government be transmitted 
to Chairman Kosygin. 

The United States Government has also studied the oral communi- 
cation on the ME presented to Under Secretary Rostow by Minister 
Tcherniakov on December 19, 1968. 3 

The US Government welcomes the desire of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to cooperate with it in assisting Amb Jarring in his efforts to pro- 
mote agreement on a peaceful and accepted settlement of the conflict in 
the ME. The United States values the continuing exchange of views 
with the Sov Govt concerning the ME, in particular since a continued 
impasse contains dangers of violence that could threaten the state in- 
terests of the United States. 

The US Govt has noted certain constructive elements in the latest 
communications from the Govt of the Soviet Union, particularly the 
recognition reflected in those communications of the principle that a 
settlement should be based upon agreement among the parties to es- 
tablish a just and lasting peace in the ME, in accordance with the provi- 
sions and principles of the SC Res of Nov 22, 1967. 

The US Govt notes that certain other aspects of the Sov Govt's 
communications reiterate positions and opinions which do not accord 
with US views on responsibility for the hostilities in June, 1967, and for 
the impasse in the Jarring Mission, and on the proper interpretation of 
the SC Res. The US considers it important that there be no misunder- 
standing with the Soviet Union on this vital subject, and therefore 
offers the following comments: 

1. The US regards it as a matter of the highest priority that the So- 
viet Union, and US and other countries use their full influence to arrest 
the dangerous increase in Arab terrorism in the area. Terrorism leads 
inevitably to reprisal. The cycle of terrorism and reprisal, in the judge- 



2 See footnote 2, Document 1 . 

3 The note from the Soviet Union, handed to Rusk by Tcherniakov on December 19, 
1968, was a formal response to "recent statements made by American officials in conver- 
sations with Soviet representatives in Washington and New York regarding the problems 
of a Middle East settlement." For the text of the note, see Foreign Relations, 1964—1968, 
volume XX, Arab-Israeli Dispute, 1967-1968, Document 354. 
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merit of the US, may imperil the very possibility of reaching a peaceful 
settlement pursuant to the SC Res of Nov 22, 1967. Terrorist activities 
supported or tolerated by some governments, and the reprisals they 
provoke, constitute a most serious violation of the cease-fire resolutions 
of the Security Council. 

2. The Sov communications raise again the question of Israeli ac- 
ceptance of the Nov 22 Res and its readiness to implement it. In the 
view of the US, Israel has accepted and agreed to implement the Res by 
means of agreement. 

It seems evident that the Arabs interpret these terms differently 
from the Israelis. In the view of the US, the parties should now pursue 
the process of clarifying their positions on key substantive issues rather 
than debating this point further. The US takes the plan given to us by 
Min Tcherniakov on Dec 30 as an indication of Sov agreement with this 
position. 

3. The US Govt is glad to note that the Sov Govt considers that the 
points made to FonMin Riad by Sect Rusk contain constructive consid- 
erations. It would like to emphasize, however, that all the points made 
by the Secretary, including specifically that related to Israeli with- 
drawal, were based on the assumption that withdrawal would be part 
of a settlement agreed between the parties which brought a just and 
lasting peace to the area. The US does not share the view, expressed in 
the Sov communication, that the UAR responded positively to Sect 
Rusk's remarks. 4 It had expected that the UAR would be prepared to 
move further in clarifying its position than it has so far been willing to 
do. The US continues to hope that the Secretary's statements will ulti- 
mately have this result. 

4. Both the Sov communications of Dec 19 and Dec 30 misconstrue 
the views of the US on the significance of the Israeli reference to the ar- 
mistice agreements in FonMin Eban's statement to Amb Jarring of Nov 
4. 5 The armistice agreements clearly specified that the armistice demar- 
cation lines were not definitive political boundaries but could be 
changed by agreement in the transition from armistice to a condition of 
true peace. As the US emphasized in its communication of Sept 29, 
1968, 6 the heart of US policy since June 5, 1967 has been that this transi- 
tion must take place. This continues to be US policy. At the same time, 
it has been and remains US policy, as Pres Johnson said on Sept 10, 



4 See footnote 3, Document 1 . 

5 For a description of Jarring's discussion with Eban, see Foreign Relations, 1964— 
1968, volume XX, Arab-Israeli Dispute, 1967-1968, Document 307. 

6 Ibid., Document 266. 
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1968/ that the secure and recognized boundaries required by the SC 
Res of Nov 22, 1967, cannot and should not reflect the weight of con- 
quest. These principles are reflected in the SC Res which calls for the es- 
tablishment of a just and lasting peace but does not specify that the se- 
cure and recognized boundaries to which Israeli forces would 
withdraw should be identical with the lines held prior to June 5, 1967, 
or on any other date. In the view of the US, the essential purpose of the 
Res is to accomplish this transition to a condition of peace, and agree- 
ment between the parties on its elements, and not return to the status 
quo ante. The US is convinced that continuation of the fragile armistice 
of the last twenty years would be a burden to world peace. The US 
cannot speak for Israel, but believes it important to make its own views 
on this matter clear once more to the Sov Govt. 

5. In its communication of Dec 30, the Sov Govt states that inner qte 
the fundamental problem End inner qte of a ME settlement is a with- 
drawal of Israeli forces from inner quote the End inner qte Arab terri- 
tories they occupy pursuant to the cease-fire reses to the armistice de- 
marcation lines of June 5, 1967. The US does not regard this as a correct 
interpretation of the Res of Nov 22, 1967: That Res does not use the lan- 
guage employed in the Soviet note. The Res, in the view of the US, re- 
quires Israeli withdrawal Begin inner qte from territories occupied in 
the recent conflict End inner qte to secure and recognized boundaries, 
to be established by an agreement of the parties pursuant to para 3 of 
the Res. We believe this is the intendment of para 2 of the Sov plan 
given the US on Dec 30. 

6. That plan seems in form to be an agreement to make an agree- 
ment — a provisional agreement among the parties dealing with the 
issues specified in the SC Res of Nov 22, 1967. This provisional agree- 
ment expressly calls for further consultations between the parties, to be 
organized by Amb Jarring, through which the definitive provisions of 
the final agreement required by para 3 of the Res would be reached. 

The US finds the idea of a preliminary agreement or under- 
standing between the parties a useful one, which could make it possible 
for Amb Jarring to hold productive meetings with the parties, and as- 
sist them to reach agreement on a definitive plan for fulfilling all the 
provisions of the SC Res, and on an agreed time schedule for carrying 
out such a plan. The US is of the view that the agreement contemplated 
by the plan should comprise all aspects of the settlement between Israel 
and each of its neighbors, as a Begin inner qte package End inner qte, 
before any steps for implementing the settlement be carried out. 



7 In a speech that Johnson gave on the occasion of the 125th Anniversary Meeting of 
B'nai B'rith. The list of guests included Deputy Prime Minister of Israel Yigal Allon. 
(Public Papers: Johnson, 1968-69, Book II, pp. 944-950) 
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7. The US has found certain problems of textual interpretation in 
analyzing the Soviet draft plan. For example, para 2 speaks of agreed 
provisions with regard to secure and recognized boundaries (with cor- 
responding maps attached), while para 4 contemplates withdrawal to 
the armistice demarcation lines of June 5. Paragraph 2, again, recog- 
nizes the possible utility of demilitarized zones, as mentioned in the 
Res. But para 4 calls for the introduction of Arab troops into territories 
from which Israel withdraws. Para 4 mentions restoring the situation 
on the frontier between Israel and the UAR which existed in May, 1967. 
But that situation, in the view of the US, was the proximate cause of the 
war. And the preamble of the Soviet plan calls for a condition of peace, 
not of armistice. Para 4 also makes no mention of freedom of navigation 
for Israeli vessels in the Suez Canal. Para 5 suggests that Israeli troop 
withdrawal should be completed before the obligations undertaken by 
the Arab governments become binding on the latter. This procedure 
appears inconsistent with para 2 which recognizes the principle of a 
Begin inner qte package End inner qte settlement, and with the sec- 
ondary introductory para which recognizes the need for agreement on 
a plan for fulfillment of other provisions of the SC Res at the same time 
as there is agreement on a timetable and procedure for Israeli 
withdrawal. 

8. The US is prepared to discuss the form in which the two gov- 
ernments could embody their views on how to achieve a Begin inner 
qte package End inner qte agreement among the parties, to be negoti- 
ated in detail not by the Soviet Union and the United States, but by the 
parties, meeting with Amb Jarring. 

9. The United States and the Soviet Union are agreed that while 
both governments should do everything in their power to assist Amb 
Jarring and the parties to reach agreement, peace cannot be imposed by 
them, but should be established by the agreement of the parties. The 
United States has no objection to an agreed timetable for Israeli with- 
drawal, if such a timetable is made part of the agreement of the parties. 
It considers that a timetable for fulfilling the agreement of the parties 
should be one of the problems taken up by Ambassador Jarring with 
them. 

The United States should, however, comment at this point on two 
problems of security raised in the Soviet communications. 

10. The Soviet statement of December 19 in paragraph 2, refers to 
the United States comment of November 8 regarding Israeli territorial 
claims respecting the UAR and adds the remark that Israel has raised 
Qte the question about the necessity of stationing her forces at Sharm- 
al-Sheikh. Unqte In the view of the United States, the process of 
reaching agreement and achieving a peaceful and accepted settlement, 
as provided in the November 22, 1967, resolution, must involve negoti- 
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ation of the means for carrying out all the elements of a settlement as set 
forth in that resolution, including the guarantee of maritime rights 
dealt with in paragraph 2 (a) of the resolution. It must be clearly appre- 
ciated that the June, 1967, conflict was touched off by the issue of rights 
of passage through the Straits of Tiran. Only the most secure arrange- 
ments for the guarantee of these rights will make possible the realiza- 
tion of our hopes for peace. The choice among possible means of imple- 
menting paragraph 2(a) of the Security Council Resolution is for the 
parties, working with Ambassador Jarring. 

11. With respect to demilitarization of the Sinai, the eventual deci- 
sion on this point also will depend on the parties themselves. The 
United States finds it difficult to believe, however, that the partial de- 
militarization suggested by the Soviet Government would provide the 
conditions of security necessary for the establishment of peace. The 
1967 war began as a direct result of events in Sinai, and activities in this 
area had led to the outbreak of hostilities ten years earlier. It is difficult 
to see, in the face of this history, how a lasting peace can be based on 
only partial demilitarization of this sensitive area. 

12. The United States continues to believe that an understanding 
with respect to armament levels and arms limitation is a vital aspect of 
the quest for peace in the Middle East. It continues to regret Soviet 
policy in this regard, and urges that the problem be viewed as an indis- 
pensable element of the peaceful settlement of the Middle Eastern 
crisis. End text. 



Rusk 
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3. National Security Study Memorandum 2 1 

Washington, January 21, 1969. 

TO 

The Secretary of State 
The Secretary of Defense 
The Director of Central Intelligence 
The Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff 

SUBJECT 

Middle East Policy 

The President has directed the preparation of two papers on Arab- 
Israel problems for consideration by the NSC. One paper should con- 
sider alternative US policy approaches aimed at securing a Middle East 
settlement, including (1) direct Arab-Israeli negotiations (2) U.S. -Soviet 
negotiations and (3) Four Power negotiations. 2 The paper should also 
consider the possibility that no early settlement will be reached, and US 
interests and policies in such a situation. The second paper should con- 
sider alternative views of basic US interests in the area and should in- 
clude consideration of the issues listed in the attachment. 3 



1 Source: National Archives, Nixon Presidential Materials, NSC Files, NSC Institu- 
tional Files (H-Files), Box H-126, National Security Study Memoranda, Secret. 

2 The February 1 paper, "The Arab-Israeli Dispute: Principal US Options," consid- 
ered six policy scenarios: 1) "Let forces in the area play themselves out, leaving it mainly 
to the parties to work out a settlement if they can"; 2) "More active US diplomatic support 
for a renewed effort by Jarring"; 3) "US-USSR negotiations to help Jarring promote a set- 
tlement"; 4) "Four-Power approach"; 5) "A unilateral US effort to bring about a settle- 
ment"; and 6) "Settlement imposed by the major powers." (Ibid., Box H-020, National Se- 
curity Council Meetings, NSC Meeting Briefing by Joint Staff: SIOP (Middle East Papers) 
2/4/69) 

3 The January 24 paper, "Basic US Interests in the Middle East," examined the in- 
terests and assumptions that underlay U.S. policy formulation in the Middle East on the 
basis of six questions: "(1) How important are our interests in that area? (2) How grave is 
the Soviet threat to these interests? (3) To what extent does the expansion of Soviet influ- 
ence in the Middle East threaten NATO? (4) What posture should the United States ide- 
ally adopt vis-a-vis the conflicting states and groupings of states in the area? (5) What is 
the present US position in the area? (6) How important is an early Arab-Israel settlement 
to the preservation of our interests?" (Ibid., Box H-126, National Security Study Memo- 
randa, NSSM 2) According to an undated summary prepared by Saunders, the January 
24 paper was "highlighted by two differing viewpoints": 1) "A broad Arab-Israeli settle- 
ment is very important and there is enough possibility of achieving it to make its con- 
tinued pursuit worthwhile"; and 2) "A broad settlement, although desirable, is not pos- 
sible in the near future." (Ibid., Box H-020, National Security Council Meetings, NSC 
Meeting Briefing by Joint Staff: SIOP (Middle East Papers) 2/4/69) Saunders sent the un- 
dated summary under cover of a January 28 memorandum to Kissinger. (Ibid., Box 
H-034, Senior Review Group Meetings, Review Group Middle East 1/28/69) 
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The President has directed that the NSC Interdepartmental Group 
for the Near East perform this study. 

The first paper should be forwarded to the NSC Review Group by 
January 25, 1969. The second paper should be forwarded to the NSC 
Review Group by February 24, 1969. 



Attachment 



1. What is the role of the Middle East today in U.S. global strategy? 
What are the real U.S. interests there and how important are they? 

2. What is the nature of the Soviet threat to the Middle East? How 
likely is Soviet dominance or predominance? What forces will tend to 
limit Soviet influence? 

3. What is the precise nature of the Soviet threat to NATO via the 
Middle East? 

4. What is the present state of the U.S. position in the Middle East? 
Is it eroding drastically? Or is there a level of common interests shared 
with some nations in the area which will prevent it from deteriorating 
beyond a certain point? Is an early Arab-Israel settlement essential to 
preserving the U.S. position? 

5. In the light of answers to these questions, what is the most ap- 
propriate U.S. posture toward the Middle East? What level and kinds of 
involvement are appropriate in view of our interests and U.S. and So- 
viet capabilities? 
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4. Minutes of a National Security Council Meeting 1 



Washington, February 1, 1969. 



PARTICIPANTS 

The President 
The Vice President 

The Secretary of State, William P. Rogers 

The Secretary of Defense, Melvin R. Laird 

The Secretary of the Treasury, David M. Kennedy 

The Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, General Earle G. Wheeler 

The Director of Central Intelligence, Richard M. Helms 

Under Secretary of State, Elliot L. Richardson 

State Department Counselor, Richard F. Pederson 

US Ambassador to the UN, Charles Yost 

Assistant Secretary of State, Joseph J. Sisco 

Former Assistant Secretary of State, Parker T. Hart 

Deputy Assistant Secretary of State, Rodger P. Davies 

Director, Office of Emergency Preparedness, General George A. Lincoln 

Colonel Alexander Haig 

Harold H. Saunders 

Dr. Henry A. Kissinger 

NSC Meeting on Middle East 

Briefings 

Flelms: History of Arab-Jewish relations and the course of Arab na- 
tionalism (disunity). 

Fedayeen movement (Fatah, PLO, PFLP): adamantly opposed to any 
solution other than the destruction of Israel. Their influence makes it 
questionable whether any Arab government could reach settlement 
with Israel. Current significance is that terrorism brings on Israeli re- 
prisals, which raise likelihood of broader conflict. 

Military balance: Israelis will almost certainly retain military superi- 
ority for next year or so. Superiority qualitative — depends partly on 
pre-emptive strategy. Jericho missiles — 10 or so could be deployed 
1970-1. Arabs' 1967 losses just about made up — assume USSR believes 
equipment sent is about all Arabs can now absorb. 

Soviet interests: USSR has leapfrogged Northern Tier. Soviet naval 
expansion — steadier, more effective than Khrushchev's rather oppor- 
tunistic move to put missiles in Cuba. 



1 Source: National Archives, Nixon Presidential Materials, NSC Files, NSC Institu- 
tional Files (H-Files), Box H-109, NSC Meeting Minutes, NSC Minutes, Originals 1969. 
Top Secret. Drafted on May 1 by Saunders. All brackets are in the original except those 
indicating text that remains classified. According to the President's Daily Diary, the 
meeting was held in the Cabinet Room from 9:37 a.m. to 12:42 p.m. (Ibid., White House 
Central Files) 
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Question: 

President: You talk about USSR's "measured, effective plan." Does 
this emanate from military strategy or something that just happens? Do 
they have a meeting like ours here today, decide on policy and then ex- 
ecute it? Or do they just muddle along? 

Policy result of high-level decision — considered policy — or just 
happen? 

Helms: Highest level decision. Considered policy. 

Briefing (continued) 

Helms: Soviet peace plan. Acknowledge that peace is a package 
plan. Arabs want imposed peace. These Arab objections main reason 
for Israeli rejection of plan. 

Arab attitudes toward U.S.: Growing hostility — see us as backing 
Israel — Arab "gift for twisted analysis" — Arabs see even those things 
we do for them as somehow directed against them. 

US image good in Israel. But Israel has its own brand of reservation 
about our inability to see the Arabs through Israeli eyes; tendency to 
rely only on themselves. 

JCS briefing: 

1. Significance of Soviet fleet. 

— Sharp increase in 1967 and 1968 [President assured himself that 
trend was always low before 1963 and that present trend is new.] 

— Primary concern: missile and torpedo threat. 

— 60 technicians at Mers-el-Kebir in Algeria. 

— A "challenge" to US operations. Could affect future US deci- 
sions to commit forces in the area. 

2. Strategic implications for US of renewed conflict. 

— Arab-Israeli balance. 

[President: Looking at chart showing 2 bombers in Israeli air force 
asked how Israel was able to take out Arab airfields with just 2 
bombers. General Wheeler answered: "fighter-bombers." President 
nodded quickly.] 

Vice President: How do present air inventories compare with 
those of June, 1967? 

Wheeler: Qualitative differences here and there but generally 
comparable. 

Lincoln: How do Soviet advisors operate in Units? 

Wheeler: Strictly advisory. Arabs xenophobic and not likely to 
submit to Soviet command. 
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Briefing (continued) 

JCS: Imbalance in supersonic aircraft could be dangerous to Israel 
by June 1969. 

Strategic implications 

— US intervention capability. US contingency plan designed to 
drive a wedge between opposing forces. 

Questions 

President: I understand your contingency plan is based on intelli- 
gence estimate that local conflict main possibility. 

I agree that US-USSR conflict remote, but what if one of Arab 
countries where Soviet fleet present is attacked? 

Wheeler: Contingency plan if US-USSR — 

President: What if a more limited Soviet involvement? 

Kissinger: What if Israeli raid on Aswan dam or Israeli city shelled 
by Soviet fleet? 

President: Could you give some thought to that? 

Wheeler: Possibilities we are examining: 

— US attack on Soviet bases in Siberia. 

— Sink one Soviet ship in Mediterranean. 

— Seize Soviet intelligence trawler. 

President: Could you consider what we could do indirectly 
through the Israelis? 

Seems to me Soviet naval presence is primarily political. Therefore, 
we must be prepared for a less-than-military contingency. 

Wheeler: Primarily political. But Soviet presence in ports puts a So- 
viet umbrella over those ports. In a tenuous sense, fleet therefore does 
have military use. 

Briefing continued 

Described plan for introduction of US ground forces — initial force, 
follow-on and on-call forces. Plan could be fulfilled but would degrade 
strategic reserve. 

Final arrival of on-call forces 39 days; 18 days for follow-on; 2-17 
days initial. Airlift. 

Questions 

President: Are we capable of repeating Lebanon-type operation? 2 



2 Reference is to Operation Blue Bat of July 1958, when President Eisnhower sent 
14,000 Marines to Beirut in response to a request by Lebanon's President Camille 
Chamoun. Chamoun asked for the U.S. forces in response to the "Bastille Day" coup in 
Baghdad, which toppled the pro-Western government in Iraq. 
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Wheeler: I believe so. Would modify this plan. 

President: Any military exercises politically useful? 

Wheeler: Continuous US bilateral and NATO exercise. NATO has 
just put together surveillance unit to keep track of subs. 

President: Are Sovs, Israelis, Arabs aware of these things? 

Wheeler: Yes. This is one purpose of exercises. 

Laird: Sixth Fleet not as "ready" as it should be in manning levels. 
Flave to look at this as situation heats up. 

President: How is Malta being used? 

Wheeler: NATO has returned small air surveillance unit to Malta. 
Tenuous relationship of Malta to NATO via Secretary General, mainly 
to keep Soviets out. 

President: Is Sixth Fleet NATO-related? 

Wheeler: US controlled in peace; in war under NATO. 

President: In a Lebanon-type situation, who controls Sixth Fleet? 

Wheeler: "You do sir." 

President: Isn't there significant British and French presence? 

Wheeler: Significant French and Italian presence. French navy in 
Mediterranean. Navy most cooperative since French withdrawal till de 
Gaulle blew whistle. 

President: Could Italians and French block or compete with Soviet 
past presence? 

Wheeler: Mers-el-Kebir main instance. Little opportunity for us to 
exercise influence. 

French still have residual influence which, depending on de 
Gaulle, could be helpful. But unlikely France could swing Algerians 
away from Soviet backing. 

President: What has happened to French political influence? 

Lincoln: What if USSR says its fleet will screen UAR coast? 

Wheeler: Have to go ashore in Israel. 

President: Could we phase deployment? 

Wheeler: Yes — move into Europe, for instance. 

Vice President: Could we involve NATO instead of us? 

Wheeler: We couldn't involve NATO. Only last few months that 
NATO concerned about Soviet presence. 

President: NATO pathological on point of involvement. For in- 
stance, may even be problem if Berlin, one of their own cities, 
threatened. 

Vice President: Is that true about political moves? 

Wheeler: Not as true. 
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Kissinger: To what extent could Soviet fleet be used as a hostage in 
Berlin crisis? 

Wheeler: Yes. 

President: I'm just thinking about symbolic acts. 

Lincoln: If Israeli port attacked, might be unclear who did it. 
Wheeler: We have pretty fair surveillance activity. We could 
identify — though not necessarily prove. This political problem. 

Briefing continued 

JCS: Main military problem (Soviets would have same problems): 

1. — Deployment routes and staging areas. Need Azores or 
equivalent. 

— Transportation resources: would require "major revision of our 
worldwide program." 

2. Would USSR intervene? Paratroops. Two routes — Western over 
Yugoslavia. 

Questions 

President: If Sovs flew troops into Cairo or Damascus, what could 
we do? 

Wheeler: Fly into Crete, Italy, Athens. Turkey not possible. Incirlik 
not usable in 1967. Malta airfield not good enough. Greeks cooperative 
in 1967. 

Briefing continued 

JCS: [2Vi lines not declassified ] 

By sealift using maritime fleet, could move 6-10 divisions from 
Baltic (transit 13 days), 3-10 divisions from northern division (15 days). 
Black Sea 6-10 divisions (3 days). They have exercised in small way in 
Black Sea. 

Impact of local conflict on US commitments. Cause problems in 
NATO somewhat like Czechoslovakia. 

Question 

Lincoln: Are Soviets stockpiling? 

Wheeler: Not in UAR but in Algeria there is equipment the Alge- 
rians can't possibly use. 

President: In State briefing, could you include country-by-country 
relations with us. 

Briefing continued 

Hart: In Turkey, attitude not pro-Arab but rather pro-Israeli but 
Turkey focuses on Cyprus and that requires Arab votes. Tend favor 
moderate Arab states. Want good relationship with Iraq, because of 
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Kurds. Trying to bind Iraq quietly to Turkey (gas line). Relations with 
US basically good, though strains. 

President: Is this one area for patting on back — a little preventive 
medicine? In terms of planning of visits, Turks and others, let's have 
meeting soon. 

Hart: Yes, sir. We have strategic and intelligence installation. Con- 
ditions of use — Turkish permission. 

Morocco — Algerian tension. Never broke with us, generally 
friendly relations. Get as much as it can from us. Some influence on 
other Arab states. 

Libya — Considerable US influence. Fears Nasser. US-UK bulwark 
against radicals. 

President: Get in best team we can in terms of ambassadorial ap- 
pointments. "Get heavy weights in there." 

Algeria — If we renewed relations with. 

President: What influence does Tito 3 have? Could he be helpful? 

Hart: Mainly in UAR. 

Sisco: Shift in his view since Czechoslovakia. 

President: I would be open to meeting with Tito if you recom- 
mend it. 

Briefing continued 

Hart: In principle, it would help with radical states — even Iraq — 
marginally. 

Sudan — broke relations but represented there. Would be one of 
first to resume. 

Lebanon — delicate democracy. Genesis based on fear of Muslim 
majority around it. 

Syria — unstable. Will be last to resume relations with us. 

Iraq — basic instability. Will not be quick to resume relations unless 
regime changes. 

Arab-Israeli — The main interests involved — Arab fear of Israeli ex- 
pansion and Israel wants formalized peace. Johnston and Johnson 
missions. 4 



3 Josip Broz Tito, President of Yugoslavia from 1945 to 1980. 

4 The Johnston Mission, led by President Eisenhower's Special Representative Eric 
Johnston, was organized in October 1953 to secure an agreement among Lebanon, Syria, 
Jordan, and Israel to develop the Jordan River basin. The mission ended in October 1955, 
when the Arab League rejected the project because it would benefit Israel along with its 
Arab neighbors. The Johnson Mission, led by Joseph Johnson, President Kennedy's Spe- 
cial Representative to the Palestine Conciliation Commission, was established in July 
1962 to help resolve the Palestinian refugee problem. Johnson formally resigned from the 
mission on January 31, 1963. 
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In 1948, no Arab state lost any territory; it was Palestinians who 
lost their homes. 

Fedayeen riding groundswell of popularity. 

In a way, Jordan and UAR have — by accepting UN resolution — ac- 
cepted existence of Israel. 

Jordan most committed to peace settlement but Hussein caught be- 
tween radicals and need to get land back. 

If we resume relations with Arabs, that will strengthen moderates. 

Questions 

President: If we have a Lebanon-type situation in Jordan, what ca- 
pability would we have — if, for instance, we faced a fedayeen takeover 
in Jordan? 

Wheeler: "Could probably — of course would have problems." 
Problem: Israelis not basically interested in survival of Hussein. 

Hart: "I'm not sure they've made up their minds finally on this." If 
Jordan became a radical state, easier for Israel to move. 

President: "That kind of thinking is a death wish. They must not be 
given any encouragement." 

The political problem in the US — "we just can't tote that." Ex- 
tremely difficult for us to move in to save Israel. 

Laird: What's the possibility of Israel-Jordan settlement? 

Hart: Hard without UAR. Have to be simultaneous movement. 

Rogers: We don't think Hussein could survive separate settlement. 

Laird: Hope Israel doesn't misinterpret mood in U.S. 

Rogers: On basis my talk with Rabin, "I don't think they 
misinterpret." 

President: Dayan says we should have good relations with Arabs. 

Lincoln: We should make clear to Israel and its friends importance 
of Hussein. 

President: Harder to explain to Israel's friends in US. 

Rabin-Dayan have fatalistic attitude — it will blow and they'll take 
care of it. 

Wheeler: Rabin explained deep Israeli feelings against Hussein — 
in 6-day war Jordanians inflicted much heavier casualties. 

Briefing continued 

Hart: Israel suspicious of UAR intentions. 

Politics in Israel will reduce Israeli flexibility between now and 
November. 

Siege atmosphere in Israel. Don't trade territory for political 
agreements. 
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Status quo of today works against peace and even Israel's long- 
term security. 

Settlement will require pressure on Israel — for arrangements that 
will include well-policed demilitarization. 

President: Guaranteed by whom? 

Hart: UN sanctified. 

Lincoln: Who pay for UN forces? 

Hart: Senator Javits 5 interest in refugee settlement. 

Briefing continued 

Hart: Have to be clear where Israeli and US coincide: We don't 
want Israel destroyed but don't have stake in boundaries. Want lasting 
settlement. Above all, want to avoid war with USSR. 

In deciding how much pressure we apply on Israel, have to decide 
how UAR can be brought along. 

Important to develop maximum public understanding in US. 

Sisco: Elements in our policy as it evolved after June War: 

— Commitment to territorial integrity. 

— Nasser's May 1967 blockade, he was overturning post-Suez US 
arrangements. 

— We wanted to try this time to achieve lasting peace. 

— These combined in 5 principles of June 19, 1967. 6 "Parties to con- 
flict, parties to peace." These incorporated in November 22 resolution. 

The equation: withdrawal in return for end of belligerency. 

While resolution adopted unanimously, there was not unanimous 
interpretations. We really passed these differences on to Jarring. Re- 
flected in semantic argument "accepting and implementing" the 
resolution. 

Rogers: Rabin says Arabs are trying to "force us into settlement 
short of peace." 

Sisco: July 1968, we got Israel to soften stand on (1) direct negotia- 
tions as a precondition to exchanging substance, (2) peace treaty. 7 
Parties have been exchanging views through Jarring. But Israel wants 
binding commitment on peace. 

President: Israel insists on bilateral agreements. What is Israeli 
view toward outside participation? 



5 Jacob K. Javits (R-NY). 

6 In a speech on June 19, 1967, President Johnson set forth five principles for peace 
in the Middle East. For the text of his speech, see Public Papers: Johnson, 1967, Book I, pp. 
630-634. See also Foreign Relations, 1964—1968, volume XIX, Arab-Israeli Crisis and War, 
1967, Document 308. 

7 See ibid., volume XX, Arab-Israeli Dispute, 1967-1968, Document 213. 
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Sisco: Israel wants to be left alone to deal with Hussein — and the 
UAR. 

Israel-Jordan exchanges. Allon Plan as non-starter with Hussein . 8 

Israel nervous about big-power intervention. Last Soviet note — "a 
five-legged horse that could move in any direction." 

We don't honestly know what USSR intends. 

Shall we await Soviet reply or develop a plan of our own to 
discuss. 

Whatever we put in, we have to be sure we can produce Israel. 

Israel's Cabinet divided — explains inability to decide on territorial 
objectives. Arabs made it easy for Israelis to avoid decision. Election 
will make flexibility difficult. 

President: Javits or somebody mentioned USSR made propaganda 
hay. What's the answer? 

Sisco: Soviets have had a propaganda ride. We didn't refute pub- 
licly because we wanted to work out our response without appearing 
to throw cold water. 

Lincoln: Could Israel and Jordan consider Allon Plan with UN 
force? 

Sisco: May be feasible. 

President: Israel says it wants peace via bilateral agreements. Yet 
in intelligence we hear extremists so strong that Arab governments 
can't control them. Do sophisticated Israelis discount outside 
guarantees? 

Rogers: Fedayeen raids not significant now. Could be handled if 
contractual peace. 

Israelis afraid we'll be stampeded by tension. Say Russians are 
heating up atmosphere to panic us. Russians won't use nuclear 
weapons. Arabs won't start war. Sovs won't intervene; they don't have 
air cover over this fleet. Rabin says: Don't make decisions because you 
think you're on the brink of war. We're not going to take more territory. 
Permanent peace will be anti-Soviet. 

President: When you come down to it, a peace that he (Rabin) ne- 
gotiates with any of these wobbly governments, isn't a peace either 
with revolutionary movements there. 

"I can see the symbolism there; they want recognition." But unless 
they have some outside recognition. 



8 Conceived by Israeli Foreign Minister Yigal Allon in the wake of the Arab-Israeli 
war of 1967, the plan proposed that Israel would relinquish political control of the West 
Bank to Jordan in exchange for military control of a strip of land along the eastern side of 
the Jordan River to secure the border between them. 
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Rogers: Israelis know they need guarantees. 

Sisco: Four-power proposal has to be handled delicately. As pro- 
posed, it gives preference to Soviet plan and downplays Jarring. 9 We 
see Jarring and UN as central. Sovs and French disagree. UK wavers 
but waiting to see what we'll do. 

Response will be one of your Administration's first moves. Jarring 
wants step by parties or anything four powers can. We're boxed in. 
Propose: informal, individual consultations but they will quickly be- 
come more formal. Might nudge Israelis, who are thinking of putting 
forward ideas through secret channel toward Jordan. 

President: What's timing? 

Rogers: I have a draft reply for you to consider quickly. 10 

Kissinger: Review Group has not seen proposal. Maybe 2-power 
approach better. This just one sub-choice in one of three options. 

President: I want to tie this into announcement of NPT. 11 Get 
points with de Gaulle. 

UN thinks this a good move? 

Yost: Yes, Arabs prefer. 

Rogers: Pressure on both sides. 

President: Could Jarring make a significant contribution? 

Yost: Not going get to first base by himself. 

Yost: Hard keep Jarring and four-powers going same time — but 
possible. 

President: Four-powers with Jarring? 

Yost: Jarring wants to stay independent. 

President: Don't like idea of saying "me too." Propose variant 
method of implementation. 



9 The French proposal reads: "The French Government considers that the Middle 
East crisis, far from easing as desired, has become aggravated to such an extent that it is 
necessary that the Security Council be enabled to face up to the responsibilities devolving 
upon it under the charter. To that end, the French Government proposes that the repre- 
sentatives of France, the United States, the U.S.S.R., and the United Kingdom on the Secu- 
rity Council meet at the end of January to seek, in conjunction with the Secretary General 
of the United Nations, a means whereby their governments could contribute to the estab- 
lishment of a just and lasting peace in the Middle East, specifically by defining the terms 
of implementations of Council Resolution No. 242 of November 22, 1967." The rest of the 
note concerned the points on which "exchanges of views could bear." (Telegram 8744 to 
Paris, January 17; National Archives, Nixon Presidential Materials, NSC Files, NSC Insti- 
tutional Files (H-Files), Box H-020, National Security Council Meetings, NSC Meeting 
Middle East 2/1/69) 

10 Sent as telegram 19022, Document 7. 

11 On February 5, Nixon sent the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty, which had been 
signed and opened for signature on July 1, 1968, to the Senate requesting its advice and 
consent to the treaty's ratification. 
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Kissinger: Choice may be between 2-power and 4-power not 
4-power and nothing. May be Soviet talks be more fruitful. 

President: Does 4-power rule out 2-power? 

Rogers: No. Make it clear 4-power in framework of Jarring. 

Yost: Maintain two-power element in four-power. 

President: The real powers are the US and USSR. 

Rogers: How do we say that? 

President: Different — what we say and what we do. 

Sisco: USSR has made clear US-USSR dialogue the prime one de- 
spite its acceptance of French proposal. Could have four sets of talks 
going on at same time. Four-powers could do some marginal work. 

President: "Trying to be devil's advocate," another element that 
appeals: reassure our NATO allies. You feel we should go on all four 
lines? 

Sisco: Yes. 

Laird: Must move soon. High expectancy of a US move because 
press aware that NSC discussing the issue. 

President: We'll make a move. 

Lincoln: What about Israelis? 

President: Leave that to Secretary of State! (Laughter) 

Yost: Israelis underestimate Fedayeen movement. 

Kissinger: Have to distinguish between Israeli statements and 
what their situation is. 

Israelis say they won't settle for less than a real peace, but they 
must know that isn't possible. They must really be saying that they find 
it hard to see how legal arrangement could increase their security. They 
must know that most wars start between countries who recognize each 
other and are at peace. The only peace arrangements that work are set- 
tlements that (1) increase will of the parties to peace, or (2) decrease 
ability to make war. 

We haven't systematically discussed options. Must know what we 
want if we're going to try to get. 

President: Our ability to deliver Israelis gets down to what we will 
do. 

Richardson: Not only what we'll do but what we can do in de- 
escalating. 

President: What will we do vis-a-vis the Russians? That's the heart. 

Yost: Italians go along with Four-Power if in UN framework. 

Lincoln: Have we gone into guarantees? 

Rogers: That's down the road. 

President: Have to get to that. 
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Kissinger: Why can't we go till Wednesday to review systematically? 
President: Move Council up to Tuesday at 10:00 a.m. 12 
What we have in mind: 

— Respond affirmatively. 

Kissinger: Distribute draft reply to French note before Tuesday 
and meeting. 



12 Tuesday, February 4. 



5. Minutes of a National Security Council Meeting 1 



Washington, February 4, 1969, 10 a.m. 



PARTICIPANTS 

The President 
The Vice President 

The Secretary of State, William P. Rogers 
The Secretary of Defense, Melvin R. Laird 
(For Joint Chiefs of Staff) General McConnell 
Under Secretary of State, Elliot L. Richardson 

Director, Office of Emergency Preparedness, General George A. Lincoln 

US Ambassador to the UN, Charles Yost 

Dr. Flenry A. Kissinger 

Colonel Alexander Flaig 

Flarold H. Saunders 

The Director of Central Intelligence, Richard M. Helms (for part of the meeting) 

President: Mentioned effective Kissinger paper on options; 2 asked 
Kissinger to distribute to members of Council. 

Kissinger: Presentation based on talking points. 

President: Is it accurate to say that 1967 war came without the ex- 
pectation or intention of any of parties? 

Kissinger: Yes. 



1 Source: National Archives, Nixon Presidential Materials, NSC Files, NSC Institu- 
tional Files (H-Files), Box H-109, NSC Meeting Minutes, NSC Minutes Originals 1969. 
Top Secret. Drafted on May 1 by Saunders. All brackets are in the original. According to 
the President's Daily Diary, the meeting was held in the Cabinet Room from 10:07 a.m. to 
11:45 a.m. (Ibid., White House Central Files) 

2 See footnote 2, Document 3. 
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Yost: Agree. 

Rogers: Rusk told him he concerned about repeat because rumors 
similar to 1967 circulating again. 

President: I ask because it relevant to contigency planning — shows 
necessity for planning to consider unexpected. The more we can let our 
minds — when we have the luxury of time — run to the unexpected. 

Laird: Problem: We're spending time on procedure rather than on 
where we want to come out. 

Our main purpose is to avoid war with USSR. Time coming when 
Israel will announce it has 10 missiles on the line just when we deliv- 
ering F-4s. If we look at where we want to come out, we ought to begin 
putting some pressure on Israeli government. We have to be in position 
of pressing Israel but at same time promise to work with USSR to limit 
arms. 

President: At end of meeting, talk about how to get plan for what 
we're after before negotiators sit down. Laird's point well taken. We 
must know what we want rather than saying we want whatever we can 
negotiate. 

Yost: Agree. We may even want to put part of it on the table. 

President: We tend in government too often to think too much 
about how we look in public. 

Rogers: Procedures become substance. 

President: One substantive decision we make is that we are going 
to take the initiative, which we haven't done before. That's a major de- 
cision. But we want to negotiate on our terms — not other peoples' 
terms. 

An imposed settlement in the Mid-East — not in terms of the for- 
mality but in terms of the skill of our negotiation — is what has to be 
done. 

Laird: We have to think what's going to happen with Israel. Our 
overriding purpose to avoid war with USSR. Israeli nuclear capability 
would increase risk. 

Rogers: What makes you think Israel will announce? 

Lincoln: Even if they don't, we have a responsibility if we know. 
And USSR will know. 

President: Henry, proceed. Talk about how we meld 2-power and 
4-power, "as frankly I feel we must do." 

Kissinger: Intimate relationship among all these things. On overall 
settlement. I'll concentrate on 4-power and 2-power approaches. Other 
two options have little support — let Jarring go by himself or US 
mediation. 
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Spelled out pros and cons in February 3 memo, "The Middle 
East — Some Policy Considerations." 3 

Whichever way we go, we can still regulate the intensity via diplo- 
matic and public handling. 

Kissinger then turned to amerliorative steps in the absence of a set- 
tlement. Foremost is the Israeli nuclear problem, which could draw 
USSR even more into the Mid-East with some form guarantee for the 
Arabs. 

Review Group has not addressed itself fully to these basic issues. 
Mainly concentrated on negotiating options. 

President: We've gone down the road on procedures because 
events have moved us on. 

French note 4 — have to respond. But poses a problem with Israel's 
friends. 

How we set up this forum can be a major decision on substance. 

We accept 4-power approach in principle but have bilateral discus- 
sions first. 

Most important to move talks along with Russians. 

On my trip, 5 four-power talks not high on agenda. But opportunity 
to use them to draw de Gaulle toward us. 

Need talking paper: What they might bring up and what we want. 6 

Handle letter in low-key way. Don't announce, just acknowledge. 

Rogers: State has never felt that four-power should supersede 
two-power. 

Yost: Soviet ambassador said we must work closely. 

President: "Don't be in any hurry to have anything done on the 
four-power front." 

"At UN go to the two-power forum. Start talking with Soviets." 

Rogers: When Dobrynin comes back (around February 7) may 
have instructions. 

President: Harmful if we give impression that four-power forum 
where things will be settled. Main value as umbrella. Lip service to 
dealing with British and French. 



3 Kissinger's February 3 memorandum explored the "arguments for and against 
seeking a general settlement" immediately and considered "ways of trying for a general 
settlement," including the pros and cons of the Four- and Two-Power approaches. (Na- 
tional Archives, Nixon Presidential Materials, NSC Files, Box 651, Country Files, Middle 
East, Middle East through December 1969) 

4 See footnote 9, Document 4. 

5 Nixon traveled to Europe February 23-March 2. 

6 "The Points We Want to Leave in Europe," February 19. (National Archives, 
Nixon Presidential Materials, NSC Files, Box 442, President's Trip Files, President 
Nixon's Trip to Europe, February-March 1969 (2 of 2)) 
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Laird raised Israeli nuclear question. 

What are we going to guarantee Israel? 

We have to face up to that question. 

We have to tell Israelis what we're prepared to do. 

Richardson: Rabin says: 

1. Israel disinterested in international guarantees. 

2. If US and USSR provide guarantees, this juxtaposes US and 
USSR in Mid-East in a dangerous way. 

President: I'd make that point if I were Rabin. But I'd bet if 
Mid-East fighting breaks out again, there's a 50 percent chance we'll be 
dragged in. 

It's "not necessarily" true the USSR will stay out, even if they 
should. 

If Israel in danger and calls on us to do something. 

Greater danger each time Mid-East fighting comes around. 
Greater in 1967 than in 1956. Rabin doesn't take account of this. ["Rabin 
reminds me of Radford."] 7 

By the time we take this trip, be prepared to talk. 

President: I have arranged that each week Presidents Eisenhower 
and Johnson to be briefed. 

Briefing on Mid-East contingency plans. 

Purpose of plans: to deter and then to force hostile forces to 
withdraw. 

Soviets have capability to project force overseas as they did not 
five years ago. 

[Comment: President again, as February 1, seems to be groping to 
understand Soviet intentions, degree of concertedness in decision 
making.] 

Kissinger: Question raised whether we could repeat our approach 
to Cuban missile crisis. 

President: This gets down to "mission Gerard Smith 8 has." 
[ACDA] 

President: In looking at military contingency plan stages, could 
State prepare a comparable "diplomatic symphony" going at the same 
time. 



7 Admiral Arthur W. Radford, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 1953-1957. 

8 Gerard C. Smith, Director of the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency from 
1969 until 1973 and Chief of the U.S. Delegation to the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks. 
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6. National Security Study Memorandum 17 1 



Washington, February 6, 1969. 



TO 

The Secretary of State 

The Secretary of Defense 

The Director of Central Intelligence 

SUBJECT 

Further Studies on Middle East Policy 

Following the NSC meeting of February 4 on the Middle East, 2 the 
President directed that the NSC Interdepartmental Group for Near 
East, as a next step in developing a precise strategy, prepare the fol- 
lowing papers for early discussion in the NSC Review Group and the 
NSC: 

1. A description of an Arab-Israeli settlement which the US could 
support and which, if achieved, would reduce the likelihood of further 
Arab-Israeli hostilities. The following should also be included: 

— Alternative terms of settlement where appropriate. 

— Discussion of the respective contribution of the major alterna- 
tives described to reducing likelihood of future hostilities. 

— A judgment on the likely acceptability of terms to the parties. 

2. A discussion of alternative forms of US and international guar- 
antees of a settlement and of Israeli security. 

3. A plan of action which would relate the two-power and four- 
power negotiating tracks to each other and to our most significant bilat- 
eral relationships, including an estimate of chances of success and an 
analysis of where we would be if this course of action failed. 

4. A possible plan of action detailing ameliorative steps to be taken 
if we judge that a general settlement is not possible now, including an 
estimate of chances of success and an analysis of where we would be if 
this course failed. 3 



1 Source: National Archives, Nixon Presidential Materials, NSC Files, NSC Institu- 
tional Files (H-Files), Box H-135, National Security Study Memoranda. Secret; Exdis. A 
copy was sent to the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Director, Office of Emergency 
Preparedness. 

2 See Document 5. 

3 The Review Group met on February 18 to discuss the NSCIG/NEA paper, "Fur- 
ther Studies on Middle East Policy." The paper is in the National Archives, Nixon Presi- 
dential Materials, NSC Files, NSC Institutional Files (H-Files), Box H-135, National Secu- 
rity Study Memoranda, NSSM 17. No minutes of the NSC Review Group meeting have 
been found. A revised text of the paper is Document 8. 
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These papers should be forwarded to the NSC Review Group by 
February 13. The paper on basic US interests in the Middle East, re- 
quested in NSSM 2, 4 should be forwarded at the same time if possible. 

Henry A. Kissinger 



4 See footnote 3, Document 3. 



7. Telegram From the Department of State to Certain 
Diplomatic Posts 1 



Washington, February 6, 1969, 0214Z. 

19022. Following for your information is full text of US reply to 
French proposal for meeting of UN reps of Four Powers on Middle 
East; 2 given to French Amb by Secy Feb 5: 

Qte The United States Government has carefully considered the 
proposal of the French Government of January 16, 1969, for a meeting 
of the United Nations representatives of France, the USSR, the United 
Kingdom and the United States on the Middle East. 

The United States has a deep and abiding interest in the establish- 
ment of an agreed peace in the Middle East which is in the interest of all 
peoples in the area. We have supported fully the mission of Ambas- 
sador Jarring to promote the agreement called for in the SC Resolution 
of November 22, 1967. 

The United States is prepared in principle to consider favorably a 
meeting of United Nations representatives of the four governments 
within the framework of the Security Council to discuss ways and 
means to assist Ambassador Jarring to promote agreement between the 
parties in accordance with the Security Council Resolution of No- 
vember 22, 1967. To this end, the United States suggests that there be 
prompt preliminary discussions, in the first instance on a bilateral 
basis, in order to develop the measure of understanding that would 



1 Source: National Archives, Nixon Presidential Materials, NSC Files, Box 1187, 
Saunders Files, Middle East Negotiations Files, Middle East Settlement — Jarring Cables, 
1969. Confidential; Priority; Exdis. Drafted by Betty J. Jones (IO/UNP); cleared in NEA/ 
IAI, NEA/UAR, and EUR; and approved by Sisco. Sent to Amman, Beirut, Jidda, 
London, Moscow, Paris, Rome, Tel Aviv, Cairo, and USUN. 

2 See footnote 9, Document 4. 
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make an early meeting of the representatives of the Four Powers a 
fruitful and constructive complement to Ambassador Jarring's mission. 
Unqte. 3 

Rogers 



3 Yost met French Ambassador to the United Nations Armand Berard on February 
12 to discuss establishing a Four-Power framework. (Telegram 414 from USUN, February 
13; National Archives, Nixon Presidential Materials, NSC Files, Box 648, Country Files, 
Middle East, Middle East Negotiations) 



8. Paper Prepared by the Interdepartmental Group for Near 
East and South Asia 1 

NSCIG/NEA 69-2A (Revised) Washington, February 20, 1969. 

Further Studies on Middle East Policy 

In two previous NSC meetings 2 several principal options were 
considered: 

A. Leaving the matter of a settlement of the Arab-Israeli dispute 
exclusively to the parties and to Jarring; this option was rejected. 

B. Adopting a more active policy to achieve a general settlement 
using some combination of the following: (1) intensive US diplomatic 
efforts with the parties and Jarring; (2) possible US-USSR discussions 
to develop some new principles of a settlement which Jarring would be 
asked to try out on the parties; and (3) four-power discussions at the 
UN Permanent Representatives level. 

C. Anticipating that a general settlement involving Israel, Jordan, 
and the UAR is not likely now and concentrating our efforts for the mo- 



1 Source: National Archives, Nixon Presidential Materials, NSC Files, NSC Institu- 
tional Files (H-Files), Box H-135, National Security Study Memoranda, NSSM 17. Secret; 
Exdis. In a February 20 memorandum sent separately to Kissinger, Sisco explained that 
this paper incorporated revisions that had been agreed upon at the Review Group 
meeting on February 18. (Ibid.) No minutes of the Review Group meeting have been 
found. 

2 See Documents 4 and 5. 
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merit on certain high-priority objectives short of a general settlement; a 
separate paper exploring this option is to be submitted later . 3 

In order to prepare further for the exploratory four-power discus- 
sions in New York, the President's talks in Europe and the eventual 
choice of policy, this paper presents: 

— the elements of an overall settlement the US could support; 

— alternative means of guaranteeing such a settlement; 

— two possible approaches for injecting our views of a settlement 
into dialogue between the parties; 

— the relation between Two Power and Four Power talks; 

— the special question of dealing with Israel; 

— objectives in the President's European talks. 

Elements of Overall Settlement 

We have been considering possible basic elements of an overall 
settlement intended to establish a permanent peace based on a binding 
agreement. The details of any feasible settlement will have to be 
worked out in the course of discussions. Whatever the eventual details, 
we see certain major principles as governing a settlement: 

— The parties must somehow participate in the negotiation of 
terms. We do not believe face-to-face negotiations are essential at the 
outset, although we doubt the Israelis will agree to a settlement unless 
the Arabs sit down with them at some point (presumably under Jar- 
ring's auspices). 

— The objective of negotiations is a binding agreement. We do not 
believe a peace treaty per se is required; the essential purpose could be 
met by signature of a common document by both sides, which could 
then be endorsed by the Security Council. But we doubt that any form 
of settlement is feasible, or desirable, unless it contains an element of 
contract which the Arabs have hitherto firmly resisted. 

— There must be withdrawal of forces to secure and recognized 
boundaries. We believe if a settlement is to be achieved this will mean 
that Israel will be required to withdraw its troops to the international 
boundary with Egypt, and there must be a special arrangement for 
Gaza; in the case of Jordan, it means Israeli evacuation of the West Bank 
except for (a) the minor border rectifications that the two parties may 
agree upon, and (b) Jerusalem which is a special problem. 



3 Not found. 
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— Certain critical areas will have to be demilitarized. We doubt 
that Israel will agree to substantial withdrawal from the occupied terri- 
tories under arrangements which would permit their military occupa- 
tion by the other side. 

— Jordan will have to have a role — and more than just a religious 
role — in Jerusalem. But a settlement is unlikely unless the city remains 
united. Israel will probably resist giving up any authority in the city, 
but we do not believe the Arabs could accept any settlement which ex- 
cluded the Jordanians entirely from Arab Jerusalem. 

— No overall settlement is conceivable without some arrangement 
on the refugees. A refugee settlement is essential both for symbolic and 
humanitarian reasons and to provide an alternative to the fedayeen ap- 
proach to recapture lost territory. Any refugee settlement must include 
a choice of "repatriation" as well as compensation, although we doubt 
that many of the refugees would opt to return to Israel. Israel will prob- 
ably resist but might ultimately accede to token repatriation although it 
would require a veto over the number of refugees it accepts. In any 
event, solution of the refugee problem will take a long time; the parties 
will have to agree to a mechanism which can work on this key issue for 
an extended period. 

— Free navigation (in Suez as well as the Gulf of Aqaba) must in- 
clude ships of all flags. Israel will not accept less. 

— Agreement on all elements of a settlement will be required be- 
fore implementation of any part of the settlement can begin. 

International Guarantees 

The feasibility of a settlement plan will depend in large part on the 
guarantees of the settlement and of Israel's security, and the degree to 
which Israel considers them sufficient. Consideration of possible alter- 
native forms of guarantees proceeds from the premise that a settlement 
plan will have to involve the participation of non-Middle Eastern coun- 
tries in its implementation and that guarantees of an international char- 
acter will be required. International assurances could be reflected in 
Security Council endorsement of an agreed settlement, making the set- 
tlement terms binding upon all members as Security Council decisions. 
Additionally, the Four Powers could declare their support of a Council 
resolution endorsing the settlement terms and committing the Four 
Powers to consult, in the event of a breach or violation of the settlement 
terms, on appropriate Four Power action either within or outside the 
Security Council. 

Collective international assurances alone, however, will not be 
convincing to Israel. The only type of assurance it would have faith in 
would be a unilateral guarantee from the United States. But it would 
not be in our interest to offer a firm, formal guarantee of Israel's secu- 
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rity. We should avoid any open-ended and uncontrollable commitment 
because it would subordinate the United States to Israeli concepts of 
defense and security, and because it would polarize the area between 
us and the USSR. 

Short of a formal security guarantee, it is possible that some type of 
US assurance could be worked out that would go at least part-way in 
meeting Israel's problem, and still be acceptable in terms of our own 
national interests and Congressional concerns. We might, for example, 
make a unilateral public statement in conjunction with a Security 
Council endorsement or a Four Power collective declaration on a settle- 
ment plan, not going beyond the sense or specific terms of the collective 
assurance but noting that we would not necessarily consider ourselves 
precluded from taking action consistent with the intent of that assur- 
ance merely because of the failure of all the other parties to act there- 
under. Alternatively, a "sense of the Congress" resolution could 
underline our national obligation under a collective international 
assurance. 

Apart from a specific guarantee, and in the absence of any arms 
limitation agreement with the USSR, we could give Israel a firm com- 
mitment to provide it the military equipment we believe needed to 
maintain a reasonable balance in the area. Such a commitment could be 
helpful in getting Israel to accept elements of an overall settlement. 

Tzvo Possible Approaches 

Jarring is awaiting some further guidance from the major powers, 
and they are presently considering ways to assist him, including a Four 
Power procedural suggestion to him that he renew his discussions with 
the parties and direct further inquiries to them regarding substantive 
positions in order to elicit as comprehensive a response as possible. 
Such a move will only help Jarring keep afloat for a relatively brief 
time, and he can be expected to renew his discussions with the parties 
at a reasonably early date. However, if as is likely there will be no sig- 
nificant narrowing of the gap at an early date between the Arabs and 
the Israelis, pressures will build up for more direct involvement in the 
substantive settlement by the major powers. 

Meanwhile the growing strength and importance of the Pales- 
tinian fedayeen make their attitude toward a settlement increasingly 
relevant. How long, in other words, will the assumption remain valid 
that Arab governments can speak for the Palestinians who are not a 
party to the negotiations but whose interests are deeply involved? It is 
uncertain, for example, how long King Hussein can maintain the neces- 
sary flexibility to enter into a settlement in the face of fedayeen opposi- 
tion. The role of the fedayeen underscores both the urgency and the dif- 
ficulty of achieving a settlement. 
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We have weighed two general approaches: 

A. Development and Submission by the United States of an Overall 

Arab-Israeli Settlement Plan. 

Although the elements of a settlement sketched out above might 
be the basis for a reasonable compromise, it is not recommended that 
the United States put forward any blueprint at this time. The gap be- 
tween the two parties is still too great, and it would be premature for us 
alone or in concert with others to inject any far-reaching substantive 
plan into the negotiations. The parties would declare various parts of it 
unacceptable, and Israel would resist the entire concept of a plan 
drawn up by third parties. The concessions required of Israel would be 
substantial and seeking to achieve its concurrence, or at least acquies- 
cence, at this stage is likely to result in an early crisis between us. We 
would be expected to produce Israel on such a plan, and this is unlikely 
at this point. Its feasibility in the long run will depend on whether we 
and the USSR are prepared to influence the UAR and Israel to this end 
and whether the principal parties can be moved in this direction. Our 
consideration of possible elements of a settlement plan is useful largely 
for internal purposes and to give us a clearer picture as to what might 
be feasible near the end of the road. It is intended as a yardstick to 
measure substantive proposals which the USSR and France can be ex- 
pected to make in the weeks ahead and as a guide for the substantive 
views we may wish to express on various elements of a Security 
Council resolution. 

B. Step-by-Step Approach. 

Another approach would be a step-by-step injection of specific 
substantive views by the US on key parts of the settlement as discus- 
sions proceed between the parties under Jarring's auspices, possibly 
between ourselves and the USSR, and perhaps within the Four Power 
framework. 

At the heart of the present impasse are two fundamental questions: 
(a) whether the UAR is prepared to conclude a binding agreement for a 
permanent peace in the Middle East; and (b) whether Israel is prepared 
to withdraw from Arab territories occupied in the 1967 war. It would 
therefore appear logical to attack first the two issues of withdrawal and 
permanent peace based on agreement between the parties. 

There are several possible steps which might be considered, after 
the President's trip to Europe, and when we will have a clearer view of 
the attitude of the other three major powers as elucidated in the explor- 
atory discussions being pursued by Ambassador Yost in New York. 
The following diplomatic steps would be designed to help move the 
parties closer and to facilitate Jarring's efforts. They involve a compli- 
cated but not infeasible complex of negotiations. It would be appro- 
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priate for decisions to be taken on one or more of the following courses 
of action shortly after the President's return from Europe. 

First, on the occasion of the Eban visit 4 to explore with him and to 
encourage Israel to take two important steps with respect to the UAR 
part of the settlement: 

(a) To submit to Jarring a new document on implementation of the 
November 1967 Security Council Resolution and on the UAR aspect of 
the settlement. This document should indicate an Israeli willingness to 
consider withdrawal of its forces from the present cease-fire lines to the 
former international boundaries between the mandated territory of 
Palestine and Egypt conditioned on achievement of a satisfactory agree- 
ment on all other elements of the Security Council Resolution, in- 
cluding a binding agreement to a permanent peace signed by the UAR. 
Such a document would not reduce Israel's leverage since it does not 
contemplate any Israeli withdrawal in the absence of a commitment by 
the UAR to a binding peace. 

Such an Israeli statement is not likely to meet Nasser's demands 
for total withdrawal, but it would help keep Jarring in play, would im- 
prove the Israeli position abroad, would put us in a position to support 
it as a step forward, and buy more time for Israel to pursue its private 
contacts to achieve peace with Jordan. It could eventually lead to a 
process narrowing the gap between the UAR and Israel. A US discus- 
sion with Israel at this critical juncture is also important because a 
strain in our relations has developed in recent weeks. The strain results 
from our recent support in the Security Council of the strong condem- 
nation of Israel 5 and our dissociation from Israel on the territorial as- 
pect of the UAR settlement. In this latter connection. Secretary Rusk on 
November 2 informed UAR Foreign Minister Riad that, within the con- 
text of a binding peace agreement, we favor withdrawal of Israeli forces 
from the UAR to the international boundary line. 6 Israel believes this 
undermined its negotiating position. 

(b) To renew and intensify its secret contacts with the Jordanians, 
keeping Jarring and the United States informed of their progress. In 
order to facilitate such talks, we should encourage Israel to announce 
an easing of its policy regarding displaced persons by allowing as 
many of the 350,000 who desire to return to their West Bank camps and 
villages. We should also encourage Israel to offer Jordan, in return for a 
binding commitment to peace signed by the GOJ and as part of a satis- 



4 Eban visited the United States in March. See Documents 13 and 14. 

5 UN Security Council Resolution 262, adopted unanimously on December 31, 1968, 
condemned Israel for its attack on the Beirut International Airport. ( Yearbook of the United 
Nations, 1968, pp. 236-237) 

6 See footnote 3, Document 1 . 
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factory agreement on all elements of Resolution 242, specific territorial 
terms which could be accepted by King Flussein — i.e., no unilateral 
concessions of territory, reciprocity with respect to territorial changes 
involved in adjusting the West Bank boundary, no Israeli garrisons or 
settlements on the West Bank and a reasonable compromise on Jeru- 
salem which would give Jordan a meaningful rather than a purely sym- 
bolic role in the Arab sector of the city. While such terms could in the 
first instance be conveyed through the direct Israeli-Jordanian channel, 
Israel should be urged to use the Jarring channel more substantively 
than in the past if and when Jordan indicates a desire to do so. Hussein 
would welcome reaffirmation by the new Administration of the views 
expressed by the Johnson Administration regarding a Jordanian settle- 
ment. It would be psychologically advantageous to do this at an early 
date, even before any visit of Hussein to this country. 

Second, we will wish to decide after the President's European trip 
whether to renew the US-USSR dialogue. If the decision is affirmative, 
we could submit to the Soviets an American document containing con- 
crete proposals for settlement of the Israeli-UAR part of the overall set- 
tlement. Because we would be expected by the Soviets to produce Is- 
raeli concurrence, there should be a prior review of such a document 
with Israel. These proposals might also be presented to the UK and 
France for their review in order to keep them in the picture. They 
would also be discussed by us at an appropriate stage with the UAR 
and Jordan. Jarring and the UN should be kept in the center of the 
public stage as much as possible. If sufficient common ground between 
the US-USSR is achieved, the proposals would be presented to Jarring 
to try out on the parties. 

Relation Between Tzvo Power and Four Power Talks 

If we should decide to give primacy to the bilateral discussions be- 
tween ourselves and the Soviet Union, it raises the question of the rela- 
tion of such discussions to possible Four Power meetings. The posture 
we adopted in our response to the French note provides a reasonable 
guide. While concentrating our principal efforts on the US-USSR dia- 
logue, it will prove necessary and desirable to keep the French and the 
British abreast of these discussions. In the first place, the Soviets can be 
expected to reveal much of the contents of any discussions between us 
to the French whose position is likely to be closer to the Soviets than to 
ours. Secondly, the French themselves will be persistent in injecting 
themselves in the substance. This should prove manageable if we main- 
tain the posture that any formal Four Power meetings, particularly on 
substance, must be preceded by individual consultations whose pur- 
pose would be to develop common ground. It is likely to be necessary 
therefore for the United States to take a very firm stand with the French 
and resist frequent and premature Four Power meetings on the sub- 
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stance before individual consultations have developed areas of com- 
mon understanding. 

The US-USSR dialogue would reflect the political realities of the 
situation in terms of power in the area and potential to influence the 
parties. The Soviets will try to apply pressure on us to induce Israel to 
be more forthcoming on withdrawal; we in turn will want to put the 
pressure on the USSR to move the UAR closer to a firm commitment to 
a permanent peace based on agreement between the parties. 

While the probability of success is not very great, the deteriorating 
situation in the area requires such effort. The knowledge that such ef- 
forts are being made is of psychological importance in the area, re- 
gardless of the bleak prospects for success. The next several months are 
particularly important for increased diplomatic efforts. As a minimum, 
further explorations and testing of the Soviets will help determine more 
precisely whether they and the UAR are genuinely interested in ar- 
riving at some form of accommodation. At present, it appears that any 
accommodation which they would be prepared to accept would fall 
short of the binding peace settlement which Israel desires, and short 
even of the major principles we believe must govern a settlement. We 
may have to make a judgment at some point as to whether an accom- 
modation which would be something more than the old Armistice ar- 
rangements and something less than the full-scale peace which Israel 
wants would represent a significant improvement over an indefinite 
prolongation of the stalemate. This would be a complex judgment to 
make, and we would have to take into account the fact that the Middle 
East is a dynamic situation which will not stand still. Our present as- 
sessment is that without progress towards a settlement, or at least evi- 
dence of major efforts being made towards this end, the situation will 
continue to deteriorate with the increased risk of a general renewal of 
hostilities. On the other hand, an inadequate settlement might not only 
fail to preserve peace but would render Israel more vulnerable, 
through loss of the military advantage of the occupied territories, if 
hostilities should recur. 

Hoiv Much Leverage Do We Have with the Israelis? 

Whatever the reasonableness — in our eyes — of an overall settle- 
ment such as we have in mind, we must face the fundamental truth that 
we will have very serious difficulty in "selling" it to Israel. We may 
count it as certain that any plan we could support as reasonable for both 
Israel and the Arabs will be viewed by Israel as jeopardizing its 
security. 

As we discuss a settlement with others, then, there will be in- 
creasing strains in US-Israeli relations. Theoretically, we have a number 
of important levers with Israel: (a) its realization that in an ultimate 
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sense Israel's national survival depends on the fundamental US con- 
cern for its security; (b) Israel's dependence on the United States for 
critical items of military hardware; and (c) the importance to Israel's 
economy of an unrestricted flow of private capital donations and loans 
from the United States. It is relevant to ask what effective, as opposed 
to theoretical, leverage do we have? Israel realizes that the United 
States alone or in concert with the other major powers would not use 
force to impose a settlement on it. Moreover, in addition to the do- 
mestic political factors involved, there is the more fundamental di- 
lemma that United States pressure on Israel to make concessions on the 
key issue of territory will be viewed by Israel as a weakening of its ca- 
pacity to safeguard its own security against a hostile Arab world. It 
would not be in our interests to contribute to a significant weakening of 
Israel's defensive capabilities, either through the relinquishment of ter- 
ritory or by withholding US arms, in circumstances where the UAR has 
been unwilling to make a credible commitment on peace. We and the 
Israelis are likely to differ on whether certain territorial concessions 
would jeopardize Israeli security. 

An additional factor limiting our effective leverage is the relative 
fragility of the Israeli Government coalition. The Government might 
well find itself unable to take a given course of action without bringing 
about its own collapse. In fact, we may find that no reasonable solution 
can be accepted by Israel before its November elections determine its 
leadership. This analysis is not intended to indicate that our leverage 
on Israel is not substantial; but rather that it is more limited than would 
appear on the surface. 

Explorations of the President During European Trip 

President Nixon will have an opportunity during his European 
trip to discuss the Middle East fully with the NATO countries and in 
particular the UK, France, and Italy, all of whom have a special interest. 
In general, since we are not presently in a position to produce Israel on 
the specific key elements of a settlement, the President's discussions 
should be primarily exploratory. 

With the United Kingdom, whose policy is ambivalent, the Presi- 
dent will have an opportunity to impress on Wilson the importance we 
attach to its position and the need to maintain a common front. The 
United Kingdom is more anxious to open the Suez Canal than we are. 
Secondly, since resuming relations with the UAR, it has been carefully 
nurturing and seeking to improve its relations in the Arab world. 
Third, the United Kingdom will be very tempted to accept a limited ac- 
commodation even though it falls far short of the binding peace which 
Israel insists upon. Maintaining a common position with the United 
Kingdom will be difficult. If the President indicates our intention to 
maintain a special close relationship with the United Kingdom in our 
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consultations on Middle East matters, this should help somewhat to 
keep the United Kingdom with us on substance. 7 

De Gaulle will be more difficult. The persistent thread that has run 
through France's policy on the Middle East since May 1967 has been its 
near obsession with seeking a great power solution to the region's 
problems and with proving to the world that France is one of the great 
powers concerned. De Gaulle has consistently feared that the US and 
the USSR, rather than the Big Four, will develop the principal elements 
of a settlement and encourage the parties through Jarring to make 
peace. We face therefore a very delicate tactical situation in the future 
as we consider both the two power and four power approach. It ap- 
pears that the most feasible procedure may be to give primacy to the 
US-USSR dialogue, while at the same time continuing side talks with 
the UK and France. Willingness to commit ourselves to the Four Power 
structure as the principal center for discussion is not likely to have a de- 
cisive influence on the substantive position of the French. 

The French favor an imposed settlement, but do not seem to accept 
the responsibilities and the implications of such an approach. Recent 
pronouncements by De Gaulle in support of the Arabs, in addition to 
the arms embargo, have destroyed in Israel's eyes any position of im- 
partiality which the French may have enjoyed in earlier days. The 
French position on substance indicates a little more flexibility on the 
question of borders than in the past. Foreign Minister Debre said on 
January 31 that evacuation of the occupied territories, although the first 
step necessary towards settlement, should be to safe and recognized 
frontiers. This seems to imply rectification, delineation, and guarantees 
of the frontiers before Israel withdraws to them. 

The President's discussions with De Gaulle will afford an opportu- 
nity to probe the views of the French Government on the specific ele- 
ments of a settlement. 8 Our impression to date has been that De Gaulle 
is probably more interested in the way a settlement is arrived at than in 
the substance. He sees the area being polarized, and himself as the "de- 
polarizer." He does, however, have an interest in seeing to it that the 
comparatively moderate regimes in Jordan and Lebanon and even the 
UAR's are not swept away in the increasingly revolutionary atmos- 
phere of the Arab lands. 



7 President Nixon visited the United Kingdom February 24-26. He met with British 
Prime Minister Harold Wilson at the Prime Minister's country residence Chequers on 
February 24. See Foreign Relations, 1969-1976, volume XLI, Western Europe; NATO, 
1969-1972, Document 310. 

8 Nixon discussed the Middle East with de Gaulle in the French President's office in 
the Elysee Palace in Paris on February 28. (Memorandum of conversation; National Ar- 
chives, Nixon Presidential Materials, NSC Files, Box 1023, Presidential/HAK MemCons, 
MemCons — The President and General DeGaulle) 
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9. Memorandum From President Nixon to Secretary of State 
Rogers and the President's Assistant for National Security 
Affairs (Kissinger) 1 



Washington, February 22, 1969. 

I have noted in reading the papers prepared by the State Depart- 
ment and by the Security Council Review Board on the Mideast, 2 refer- 
ences from time to time to "domestic political considerations." 

The purpose of this memorandum is two fold: 

(1) Under no circumstances will domestic political considerations 
have any bearing on the decisions I make with regard to the Mideast. 

(2) The only consideration which will affect my decision on this 
policy will be the security interests of the United States. 

In the future, I want no reference to domestic political consider- 
ations to be included in any papers and I do not want the subject of do- 
mestic political considerations to be brought up in discussions of this 
subject. 

Will you please circulate this memorandum among all those who 
are working on this problem. 

RN 



1 Source: National Archives, RG 59, Central Files 1967-69, POL IS-US/NIXON. 
Confidential; Exdis. A notation written in an unknown hand in the upper right-hand 
corner indicates that Rogers saw the memorandum. 

2 See, for example. Document 8. 
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10. Memorandum From Secretary of Defense Laird to Secretary 
of State Rogers, the President's Assistant for National 
Security Affairs (Kissinger), and Director of Central 
Intelligence Helms 1 



Washington, February 27, 1969. 



SUBJECT 

Stopping the Introduction of Nuclear Weapons Into the Middle East 

From all of the available intelligence and from the intensive con- 
versations here in Defense with Ambassador Rabin in the fall of 1968, 
[2 lines not declassified ]. 2 1 do not believe this coincides with the interests 
of the United States, and, in fact, constitutes the single most dangerous 
phenomenon in an area dangerous enough without nuclear weapons. 

The problem is how to stop this development. If the Israelis com- 
plete the development of a nuclear weapon within the next three to six 
months — which is quite possible — we will be powerless to do more 
than invoke sanctions, i.e., cease delivery of F-4s after the "introduc- 
tion" of nuclear weapons into the area. Such a negative course would 
not take us very far. The Israelis would be unable and unwilling to 
reverse their course. Moreover, their requirement for conventional 
strength would be greater, not less, and the likelihood of our actually 
invoking the sanctions would not be great in such circumstances. Fur- 
thermore, at any time prior to such events, or certainly not long there- 
after, we may well be faced with public knowledge of the essential 
facts. So far these facts have remained in the category of vague, unsub- 
stantiated, and not fully accepted rumors; but we are depending pri- 
marily on luck. Once the public is made aware of the situation the Ad- 
ministration's delicate task will become even more difficult. 



1 Source: Washington National Records Center, OSD Files: FRC 330-75-0103, Box 
12, Israel. Top Secret. All brackets are in the original except those indicating text that re- 
mains classified. 

2 Rabin was in Washington in November 1968 to negotiate the purchase of Phantom 
aircraft. As a condition to the purchase, Israel agreed that it would not be the first nation 
to introduce nuclear weapons into the Middle East. See Foreign Relations, 1964—1968, 
volume XX, Arab-Israeli Dispute, 1967-1968, Documents 332 and 333. 
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I believe we should meet very soon to consider how to proceed on 
this, followed by an early meeting with the President. 3 Because of the 
sensitivity and complexity of this issue, I suggest this not be dealt with 
through the regular NSC machinery. 

Melvin R. Laird 



3 According to a follow-up memorandum from Laird to Rogers, Kissinger, and 
Helms, March 17, the four had not yet met, nor had they met with Nixon. Laird wrote, 
"Since February 27 1 have seen additional evidence of activity that would enhance Israel's 
capability in [less than 1 line not declassified], I refer to the granting, last June and October, 
of export licenses for two CDC 6400 computers and one IBM 360/ 65 computer for Israel. 
As Dave Packard indicated in his March 14, 1969, memorandum to the Secretary of State 
and the Secretary of Commerce, we believe the CDC 6400, in particular, could be a critical 
tool in [/ess than 1 line not declassified]." Laird repeated his request for a meeting on the 
issue, but it is unclear if the meeting occurred. (National Archives, Nixon Presidential 
Materials, NSC Files, Box 1236, Saunders Files, Middle East Negotiations Files) 



11. Memorandum From the President's Assistant for National 
Security Affairs (Kissinger) to President Nixon 1 



Washington, March 8, 1969. 



SUBJECT 

Next Steps on the Middle East 

Attached is Secretary Rogers's recommendation on how we might 
relate our talks with Eban to those with the Russians both separately 
and together with the British and French. 2 1 talked at length with Joe 
Sisco during its drafting and feel it comes out just about where we want 
to be. 3 

The essence of the plan is , first, to give Eban a detailed description, 
some of it in writing, of our views on the principles that should govern 



1 Source: National Archives, Nixon Presidential Materials, NSC Files, Box 651, 
Country Files, Middle East, Middle East through December 1969. Secret; Exdis. Sent for 
action. 

2 Rogers's March 7 memorandum to the President is attached but not printed. 

3 In a telephone conversation with Rogers at 12:30 p.m. on March 7, Kissinger said 
that he had met with Sisco to discuss the Department's recommendation and thought 
what State had is "really first rate." Kissinger added that he "really thinks this is the way 
to proceed. Secondly, bilateral talks should be here rather than New York." (National Ar- 
chives, Nixon Presidential Materials, Henry Kissinger Telephone Conversation Tran- 
scripts, Box 1, Chronological File) 
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a settlement. (These are the principles formulated for your European 
talks modified to reflect the nuances in the diplomatic debates of the 
last twenty months. They are attached to the Secretary's memo.) While 
we will not give Eban a veto, we need to preserve the atmosphere of 
consultation. We would then begin point-by-point discussion with Do- 
brynin of our positions on the main items in the UN resolution. Mean- 
while, we shall try to clarify further the French position, and Joe Sisco 
will be having talks with his British counterpart on the nuts and bolts of 
possible guarantees, forms of agreement and so on. After hearing 
Eban's reaction to our general principles, we would surface them in the 
four-power forum the week of March 17. 

This seems to me the right way to proceed, provided everyone un- 
derstands that our broad initial objectives are to use these talks (a) to 
bring the others as close as possible to our position and (b) to press on 
them — especially the USSR — co-responsibility for achieving success or 
sharing the blame for failure. 

One final point should be called to your attention. If we achieve 
enough common ground in all these talks to warrant going on, it is im- 
plicit in the Secretary's recommendation that we would present any 
formal proposals through Jarring. The reason for insisting on this ap- 
proach is to fend off possible French and Russian proposals that the big 
powers present proposals directly. That would pin responsibility on us 
alone to deliver Israel, while keeping Jarring in the middle would tend 
to pin the main responsibility on the parties themselves. 

Recommendation: That you approve this general approach as a basis 
for the talking points to be written for the talks you and Secretary 
Rogers will have with Eban next week (March 12-13) and for following 
through with the Russians, French and British. 4 



4 The President initialed his approval. Below his initials appears in an unknown 
hand: "3/10/69. 1. Notified Hal Saunders. 2. (ditto mark signifying repeat of "Notified") 
SS that Pres, approved memo as way for proceeding." 



12. Editorial Note 



During the first two weeks of March 1969, UN Special Represent- 
ative Gunnar Jarring left texts of questions with the Foreign Ministers 
of the United Arab Republic, Jordan, Israel, and Lebanon, designed to 
restart negotiations between them. Jarring introduced the questions 
with this statement: "Security Council Resolution 242 (1967) sets out 
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provisions and principles in accordance with which a peaceful and ac- 
cepted settlement of the Middle East question should be achieved. 
Some of these provisions would impose obligations on both sides, 
some on one side, and some on the other; it has generally been accepted 
that they should be regarded as a whole. The following questions de- 
signed to elicit the attitude of the parties towards the provisions of the 
Security Council Resolution are based on this assumption and are to be 
understood in the context that each provision is regarded as part of a 
'package deal.'" (Telegram 903 from Tel Aviv, March 11; National Ar- 
chives, Nixon Presidential Materials, NSC Files, Box 648, Country Files, 
Middle East, Middle East Negotiations) The questions for Israel and 
Jordan were sent in telegrams 903 from Tel Aviv, March 11, and 1361 
from Amman, March 20, respectively. (Ibid.) The questions for the 
United Arab Republic are in telegram 558 from Cairo, March 8 (ibid.. 
Box 634, Country Files, Middle East, UAR, Vol. I), and those for Leb- 
anon in telegram 2425 from Beirut, March 21. (Ibid., Box 1187, Saunders 
Files, Middle East Negotiations Files, Middle East Settlement — Jarring 
Cables) 

At a March 20 meeting in Amman, Jordanian Foreign Minister 
Abdel Munim Rifai informed Ambassador Flarrison Symmes that "a 
coordinated UAR/GOJ response had been developed in a series of 
lengthy meetings that he had in Cairo" with UAR Foreign Minister 
Mahmoud Riad. While the responses would be "essentially positive 
and affirmative," Rifai said, the Governments of Jordan and the United 
Arab Republic considered it vital that the responses also be "accurate 
and cautious" to avoid giving away "negotiating advantages." (Tele- 
gram 1360 from Amman, March 20; ibid.. Box 648, Country Files, 
Middle East, Middle East Negotiations) Jarring received Jordan's an- 
swers to his questions on March 23. (Telegram 47456 to USUN, March 
27; ibid., RG 59, Central Files 1967-69, POL 27 ARAB-ISR) Eban deliv- 
ered Israel's replies to Jarring at an April 2 meeting in Jerusalem. In the 
letter accompanying the text of the responses, Eban wrote: "I now en- 
close specific replies in an affirmative spirit to the questions as formu- 
lated. It is my understanding that on the basis of the answers received 
from the three governments you propose to pursue further mutual clar- 
ifications in an effort to promote agreement on all the matters at issue in 
accordance with your mandate. We are ready to join in this process at 
any appropriate place." (Ibid., Nixon Presidential Materials, NSC Files, 
Box 1187, Saunders Files, Middle East Negotiations Files, Middle East 
Settlement — Jarring Cables) 
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13. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
Israel 1 



Washington, March 13, 1969, 1732Z. 

38852. 1. Following is uncleared account of Secretary's response to 
Eban's March 12 presentation reported septel, 2 and of Eban comments 
thereon. It is subject to change on review, FYI, Noforn. 

2. After expressing condolences on Eshkol death and congratula- 
tions to Mrs. Meir, 3 Secretary said new administration fully aware of 
special US-Israeli relations which it has no intention of changing. 

3. Secretary continued that he agreed with much of what Eban had 
said and could assure Eban there was no lessening of US support for Is- 
rael's objective of contractual settlement which is lasting and fully pro- 
tects Israel's security. 

4. US stands firmly on concept of agreement between parties. Our 
purpose in Two Power and Four Power talks is to support Jarring ef- 
forts with parties, not substitute for them. 

5. Secretary said we do not think parties have made sufficient ef- 
fort, however, to get into substance of a settlement. We do not wish to 
argue question of blame but want to move things along. We are not 
asking Israel to make proposals which undermine its negotiating posi- 
tion but feel we have obligation to help parties move toward perma- 
nent peace. 

6. We hope Israel will be forthcoming in its replies to Jarring. 4 We 
also hope Arabs will say what they mean by peace. This is fundamental 
and we agree with Eban's analysis of the concept of peace. 

7. In urging Israel to be forthcoming, we mean we hope Israel will 
be willing to specify boundaries to which it will withdraw. We will not 



1 Source: National Archives, Nixon Presidential Materials, NSC Files, Box 604, 
Country Files, Middle East, Israel, Vol. I. Secret; Priority; Exdis. Drafted by Atherton, 
cleared in IO, and approved by Sisco. Repeated priority to Amman and to London, Paris, 
Moscow, Cairo, USUN, Jidda, and Beirut. 

2 Telegram 38981 to Tel Aviv, March 13; ibid.. Box 613, Country Files, Middle East, 
Jordan, Vol. I. 

3 Israeli Prime Minister Levi Eshkol suffered a fatal heart attack on February 26. The 
Labor Party selected Meir as the "consensus candidate" to suceed Eshkol rather than en- 
dure a fierce tug-of-war between Defense Minister Moshe Dayan and Deputy Prime Min- 
ister Yigal Allon for control of the party. "I honestly didn't want the responsibility, the 
awful stress of being Prime Minister," Meir wrote in her autobiography. But "I had no 
choice. ... It was enough that we had a war with the Arabs on our hands; we could wait 
for that to end before we embarked on a war of the Jews." (Meir, My Life, pp. 350-352) 

4 See Document 12. 
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suggest to anyone, however, that Israel withdraw without receiving an 
Arab assurance on peace. 

8. As concerns Israel's position, we see territorial question as guts 
of issue. We are convinced that agreement binding Arabs to peace, 
bulwarked by arrangements for demilitarization and by international 
guarantees, can more adequately insure Israel's security than can 
continuation of present unstable no-war, no-peace situation. On this 
point. Secretary said, we and Israel may have differences. We some- 
times have impression Israel may think present situation is better than 
peace. 

9. Secretary continued that now is time to make determined effort. 
We view Security Council Resolution and Jarring Mission as proper 
focus for search for peace settlement. We plan to move next week in bi- 
lateral and Four Power contexts since we believe Jarring has reached 
impasse and that major powers can now play helpful role. 5 We are 
making no conclusive judgments about Soviet and French intentions 
and realize we must be skeptical, particularly re Soviets, although latter 
may have their own reasons for wanting to move. We hope Israel will 
give French their detailed views on French proposals. 6 

10. Secretary then handed Eban copy of USG description of prin- 
ciples which we feel should govern peace settlement and which we 
plan to submit to other three powers next week. 7 (Text will be made 
available to posts after further discussion with Eban.) We would appre- 
ciate Israel's comments on these principles and could perhaps discuss 
them further next day. 

11. Elaborating on statement of principles. Secretary said we do 
not favor imposed settlement and believe precise boundaries are for 



5 Sisco had his first substantive talk with Dobrynin on March 18 (see Document 15), 
and he spoke with French Ambassador Charles Lucet and British Charge d' Affaires Ed- 
ward Tompkins separately on March 20. (Telegram 43763 to Paris, March 21; National 
Archives, Nixon Presidential Materials, NSC Files, Box 614, Country Files, Middle East, 
Jordan, Vol. Ill, and telegram 43764 to London, March 21; ibid.. Box 726, Country Files, 
Europe, United Kingdom, Vol. I) 

6 On March 14, Ambassador Sargent Shriver informed the Department that, since 
Nixon's visit to Paris, "serious" discussions about the Middle East had occurred at the 
highest levels of the French Government. The previous day, Luc de la Barre de Nanteuil, 
Chief of Levant Affairs at the French Foreign Ministry, had told Shriver that France's 
ideas on the Middle East would be put into final form before the next Four-Power 
meeting on March 24. (Telegram 3685 from Paris; ibid., Box 644, Country Files, Middle 
East, General, Vol. I) 

7 See Document 17. 
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parties to work out. As we have said before, however, we do not con- 
sider either Qte Allon Plan End qte or Israeli retention of territory at 
Sharm al-Sheikh consistent with our principles. 

12. Secretary continued that we would find it useful to hear how 
Israel envisages relations with its neighbors following peace settle- 
ment. In our view, type of relations existing between neighboring states 
that have long lived in peace is unattainable in Middle East at this stage 
in history. We think juridical peace, buttressed by international guar- 
antees, can be attained and could evolve into fully normal relations Is- 
rael seeks. It also possible that quite different relations might emerge 
between Israel and Jordan on one hand and between Israel and UAR on 
other. 

13. Eban responded that, with respect to Secretary's suggestions 
about giving Arabs GOI concept of boundaries, question is at what 
stage this should be done. If Israel did so before Arabs reached decision 
to make peace, latter would simply reject Israeli proposals. Jarring him- 
self has said that Israel should not give Arabs a map. Secretary com- 
mented that agreed boundaries must clearly be related to Israel's 
security. 

14. In response to Eban's query re status of document handed him 
by Secretary, latter said it was still in-house document on which we 
want Israel's comments. Eban replied that, while he had no difficulty 
with our use of word Qte minimal End qte in discussing boundary 
changes among ourselves, to give this formulation to others as basis for 
discussions would erode US position further. On quick reading of our 
principles, Eban said several points caught his eye which would under- 
mine Israel's position. Secretary agreed we could discuss principles 
paper further next day. 8 

15. Commenting on Secretary's statement re continuation of status 
quo, Eban said Israel by no means considers present situation perfect; it 
is better, however, than to withdraw from cease fire lines without 
peace. Israel agrees it should not simply stand pat. US should not be too 
impatient, however. Status quo can continue for some months without 
danger of hostilities. 



8 The paper that Rogers handed to Eban is not identified, but presumably it was a 
version of the paper prepared for the Four-Power talks. Document 17. According to the 
Israeli record of the March 13 meeting, Eban's response to the paper was negative: "The 
idea that the U.S. should submit a document of this kind to the other three powers or to 
anyone else is profoundly shocking. I request formally and solemnly that this not be done 
and I ask that this request be made known to the President." (Israel State Archive, Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs, 4780/2) 
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16. Secretary referred to indications that Israel believes face-to-face 
negotiations are necessary to make progress. We agree that direct nego- 
tiations desirable but believe agreement could also be produced by ne- 
gotiations through Jarring which parties could then commit themselves 
to. Eban replied that Israel agreed some months ago to move from in- 
sistence on direct negotiations to a phased approach. Decision re when 
to move from indirect to direct negotiations could be made empirically 
but he could not see how peace could be achieved without meetings be- 
tween parties. Eban added that GOI had even been prepared to give 
Jarring draft of what contractual agreement might look like and might 
still do so later, but for present would stay with Jarring's question and 
answer exercise. 

17. Turning to French proposals, Eban said they were even further 
than Soviets from concept of agreement. Sisco noted that we had given 
French our preliminary comments and that French were refining their 
proposals and had given us some elaboration previous day. Sisco said 
we were aware of French-Israeli discussions in Paris and knew that 
GOI was weighing question of giving French substantive reactions. 
Eban replied that Israel had pointed out certain fatal flaws in French 
proposal which invalidated the rest. 

18. Sisco made point that French will develop their position with 
or without Israeli views. We believe Israel can influence French posi- 
tion by making its substantive views known, regardless of what it 
thinks about procedure French are proposing. 

19. In response to Ambassador Rabin's query why USG paying 
such attention to French, Secretary said we had made clear to French 
that settlement must be a package and we would not agree on phased 
approach. Was anything to be gained, however, by treating France as 
enemy? Rabin said Qte France is Israel's enemy End qte. Eban added 
that French are outside of European consensus re Middle East. Dutch 
Government, for example, does not like our giving France the role of 
representing Europe. In Israel's view US will get more cooperation 
from British. In response to Secretary's questions whether he had 
talked to British, Eban said he had seen Prime Minister Wilson briefly 
in transiting London and would have longer talk with him on return 
trip. Secretary noted that British seemed to wish to stay close to USG. 

20. Eban asked if our position was that Four Power talks would 
take place only if and when bilateral talks became convergent. Secre- 
tary said this was not quite our position. We have said nothing is ex- 
cluded but we want to have advance idea of what will happen before 
moving to Four Power forum. We have also made clear we will con- 
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tinue to consult with Israel and others. Four Powers have agreed their 
talks will be low-key and private. Eban expressed skepticism, saying 
anything we give Soviets will appear in Cairo press. 

Rogers 



14. Memorandum of Conversation 1 

Washington, March 14, 1969. 

PARTICIPANTS 

The President 
Joseph J. Sisco 
Henry A. Kissinger 
Emil Mosbacher 
Harold H. Saunders 

The President received Israeli Foreign Minister Eban in his office 
for fifty-five minutes on Friday, March 14, 1969. 

After an exchange of pleasantries and a picture-taking session, the 
President explained his policy toward the four-power discussions on 
the Middle East. He frankly admitted that he had been "dragging his 
feet." He referred to his press conference statement 2 that the US did not 
wish to enter a negotiating situation where the cards would be stacked 
against us and added that his main purpose in the current exploratory 
bilateral talks is to see how far we can go in drawing the other three 
Governments closer to our position. The Soviets have been refueling 
one group of protagonists in the Middle East, and the French have been 
seeking a role as "spoilers." In a situation of this kind, he felt it was 
better to draw them into the process of trying to reach some sort of ac- 
commodation than to "leave them in left field." That said, the President 
assured Mr. Eban that we continue to support Ambassador Jarring but 
we felt we could usefully engage the other three governments in dis- 
cussion of what guarantees might be possible for a settlement. 



1 Source: National Archives, Nixon Presidential Materials, NSC Files, Box 604, 
Country Files, Middle East, Israel, Vol. I. Secret; Nodis. Drafted by Saunders on March 17. 
According to the President's Daily Diary, the meeting was held from 3:06 to 3:50 p.m. 
(Ibid., White House Central Files) 

2 Made on March 4. The text of his statement is printed in Public Papers: Nixon, 1969, 
pp. 179-194. 



Abba Eban 
Yitzhak Rabin 
Shlomo Argov 
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The President concluded this part of his explanation by asking 
Eban disarmingly, "Don't you think we ought to try?" He said he real- 
ized that some of Eban's colleagues would argue that we should stand 
aloof. The President said he would not question that approach if we 
were dealing with stable governments and rational people. But we are 
not dealing with such people, and we feel we have a clear obligation to 
do what we reasonably can to make the situation less dangerous. We 
are particularly concerned, of course, with avoiding a clash with the So- 
viet Union. 

The President assured Mr. Eban that we have Israel's interests at 
heart and that is why we have wanted to consult with Israel's repre- 
sentative this week before moving further in the four-power forum. 
But, he said, "We need your help. Don't make our role impossible." 

Mr. Eban said that he had deeply appreciated the opportunity for a 
frank exchange of views. He said he felt that, after his three days of 
talks in Washington, our positions were close enough for us to work 
harmoniously together. He said that he had been asked at the Press 
Club whether he had noticed any distinct erosion in the American posi- 
tion and he had answered that he saw none. When he had been asked 
whether US and Israeli views were identical, he had replied that the 
views of two free Governments are never likely to be identical but that 
there can be enough harmony in the positions of each for close 
cooperation. 

The President acknowledged that there are differences of view and 
that these differences are natural. "Just don't hit us too hard," he said. 

The President went on to emphasize that, although he had been ac- 
cused of many things, he had rarely been charged with being naive 
about Soviet intentions. "I know what they are up to." Having no illu- 
sions about the possibility of reaching full agreement with the USSR, he 
still felt it desirable to talk with the Soviets, keeping our guard up all 
the while, to see what common ground we and they might reach. 

Mr. Eban then said he wanted to state his views on three subjects: 
the issue of war and peace, the four-power discussions, and Jordan. 

On the issue of striving toward peace, he said that negotiations 
must continue; otherwise, a "war psychosis" would seize the people of 
the area. However, he did not see the present situation as capable of 
leading to a world conflagration because, first, the Arabs are in no posi- 
tion to wage a war and they know it, and, second, the Soviets do not 
want war. In a brief exchange on this point, the President pointed out 
that, while the Soviets may want continuation of enough tension for 
them to exploit, they had found out in 1967 that they are not capable of 
controlling their Arab friends and must therefore not draw too fine a 
line between the exploitable and the dangerous. Mr. Eban went on to 
say that the current situation is difficult for Israelis — with the persistent 
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border-shelling and the occasional terrorist grenades — but it does not 
seriously threaten Israel. However unpleasant it may be, the present 
situation is better than "the great historic mistake" of retreating from 
present advantageous positions for less than a peace which would as- 
sure the existence of Israel. 

On the four-power talks, Mr. Eban began by saying that only one 
of the four is really important for Israel — the U.S. Differences do exist 
between our positions, but he felt after his talks here this week that we 
have moved closer and they are close enough to make cooperation pos- 
sible. The President interjected that it was important for us to engage in 
this process to give ourselves "some running room with the moderate 
Arabs." Mr. Eban nodded his understanding and went on to comment 
individually on the positions of the USSR and France. 

The Soviets, he believed, "want us out without peace." Israel has a 
"robust skepticism" about the Soviet position. The Soviets' purpose is 
to cement their position in the Arab world and to undercut the US posi- 
tion as completely as possible. 

The French position is "more tragic." A great deal of emotion is in- 
volved because the relationship has moved from a "romantic love af- 
fair" to a love-hate situation. President de Gaulle, he said, seemed inca- 
pable of anything but black or white feelings. Mr. Eban traced much of 
the current Israeli feeling toward President de Gaulle from his failure in 
May of 1967 to "understand our peril." Mr. Eban described how he had 
tried to convince de Gaulle on May 24, 1967, of the threat which Israel 
faced. 3 He said the Israeli man in the street feels that, if de Gaulle could 
not understand Israel's plight in that situation at a time when men in 
the street from Montevideo to Tokyo knew that Israel's very existence 
was threatened, Israelis could not trust guarantees which depended on 
the French because they would have no assurance that a French gov- 
ernment would be any more likely in the future to understand Israel's 
peril than the French Government did in May 1967. 

The President said he believed that the French position could be 
moved. He conceded that it would not be moved if the Middle East 
were the only issue we were discussing, but there are other issues 
which are perhaps even more important to France. The President did 
not say it in so many words, but the clear implication was that he felt 
that the French desire to participate with us in talks with the USSR 
would influence France to give on the Middle East. At any rate, the 
President said, "Let us give it a whack." 



3 Recalling his meeting with de Gaulle in Paris at his office in the Elysee Palace, 
Eban wrote that he did not believe that the French President took seriously the threat to 
Israel posed by the withdrawal of UNEF from the Sinai Peninsula and the Egyptian 
blockade of the Straits of Tiran. ( Abba Eban: An Autobiography, pp. 341-344) 
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Mr. Eban returned to the question of guarantees for a peace settle- 
ment. "If two of the four guarantors are against us, why should we put 
our trust in guarantees?" Then he went on to argue against "global- 
izing" the Middle Eastern conflict. He felt that big-power guarantees 
would get the US "involved too early" in any crisis. He used the 
analogy of Berlin to point out how the whole world becomes involved 
by the smallest border incident which involves the US and the USSR. 
The President nodded seriously that this was "an important point." 

After an off-the-record discussion of Mr. Eban's views of the possi- 
bilities of peace with Jordan, the President said that King Hussein 
would be coming to the United States on a visit in early April 4 and 
asked Mr. Eban what he felt we should say to the King. Mr. Eban said 
that what we tell him will be very important to the prospects of a settle- 
ment between Israel and Jordan because Hussein feels a need for inter- 
national support. Mr. Eban suggested that we urge Hussein to enter se- 
rious negotiations with the Israelis and to tell him of our feeling — "if 
you believe it" — that we thought it possible for Jordan to win serious 
concessions from Israel if it negotiated seriously. 

In a brief aside to this part of the conversation, the President asked 
Mr. Eban his views of the situation in Cairo and whether or not we 
should resume relations. Mr. Eban said he thought Nasser's internal 
situation was shaky — perhaps even more so than Hussein's. When the 
President stated his position as not setting conditions on the resump- 
tion of relations with Egypt, Mr. Eban said he felt this was exactly right. 
When the President asked whether we should do more, Mr. Eban said 
he felt that it would look too much as if we were running after Nasser. 
When the President asked directly whether Mr. Eban felt it was in Is- 
rael's interest for us to resume relations, Mr. Eban a couple of times 
avoided a direct answer. 

The meeting closed with another exchange of pleasantries and 
with reiteration of a theme that the President struck throughout the 
meeting — that we intend to proceed in close cooperation with Israel. 

Harold H. Saunders 5 



4 King Hussein visited the United States during the second week of April and met 
with President Nixon on April 8. See Document 19. 

5 Saunders initialed "H.H.S." above his typed signature. 
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15. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
the Soviet Union 1 



Washington, March 18, 1969, 0141Z. 

42154. Begin summary: Assistant Secretary Sisco met with Ambas- 
sador Dobrynin today to resume US-Soviet Middle East talks. 2 The So- 
viets have brought a Middle East expert here from Moscow and clearly 
intend to pursue this dialogue in a serious manner. Mr. Sisco suggested 
that as immediate steps the Soviets parallel our efforts (a) to encourage 
scrupulous observance by the parties of the ceasefire and (b) to urge the 
parties to be responsive to Jarring's latest questions. He also stressed 
our belief that a UAR commitment to work for an agreed and lasting 
peace is necessary to get a meaningful negotiating process started. Do- 
brynin said the USSR concurred in our view that the terms of a settle- 
ment must be agreed to by the parties, must constitute a package and 
should be worked out through Jarring. He argued, however, that clari- 
fication of the Israeli position on boundaries would help elicit a clear 
expression of the Arab position on peace. He also made the point that, 
while there is no question of QUOTE imposing UNQUOTE a settle- 
ment, agreed positions by the US and USSR could constitute pressure 
on the parties. 

Sisco told Dobrynin we hoped to present some ideas on the sub- 
stance of a settlement shortly in New York. Once that decision was 
taken, we would make these ideas available to Dobrynin and hoped to 
get into further specifics in our next meeting with him. 3 Dobrynin and 
Sisco agreed that their meetings should continue at fairly frequent in- 
tervals on a quiet and informal but businesslike basis. If the press learns 
of these talks, we will confirm they are taking place but decline to 
discuss their substance. End summary 

1. Asst. Secretary Sisco, NEA, (accompanied by Atherton) met with 
Soviet Ambassador Dobrynin at Soviet Embassy March 18 to resume 
US-Soviet dialogue on Middle East. Also present on Soviet side were 



1 Source: National Archives, Nixon Presidential Materials, NSC Files, Box 653, 
Country Files, Middle East, Sisco Middle East Talks. Secret; Nodis. Drafted by Atherton, 
cleared in EUR, and approved by Sisco. Repeated to Amman, Cairo, Tel Aviv, London, 
Paris, and USUN. 

2 This was the first of nine meetings between Sisco and Dobrynin, the last of which 
occurred on April 22. Brief summaries of most of the conversations are in an April 18 
memorandum from Saunders to Kissinger, which is printed in Foreign Relations, 
1969-1976, volume XII, Soviet Union, January 1969-October 1970, Document 38. 

3 At the next meeting on March 24, Sisco gave Dobrynin the U.S. working paper that 
Yost presented in the Four-Power forum the same day (see Document 17). (Telegram 
46143 to Moscow, March 25; National Archives, Nixon Presidential Materials, NSC Files, 
Box 653, Country Files, Middle East, Sisco Middle East Talks) 
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V.V. Mikhailov, Counselor of Embassy, and A. Semiochkin, Chief of 
Near East Dept, who had arrived from Moscow previous evening. 

2. In brief opening statement Dobrynin noted he had already had 
opportunity to convey Soviet concern re Middle East situation to Presi- 
dent 4 and expressed hope that current talks would be constructive and 
productive. Dobrynin noted that Soviet December 30 plan provided 
both that Israel's existence as independent state should be guaranteed 
and that Arab territories occupied by Israel should be liberated. 5 So- 
viets wished to take US views into account to extent possible and had 
no objection to detailed discussion of all issues although Soviet interest 
focused primarily on Israeli withdrawal. Soviet plan did not contain 
answers to all questions and details should be worked out with parties 
concerned. He hoped, however, that US and USSR could agree on 
number of specifics. Dobrynin emphasized that Soviet plan calls for 
strong and lasting peace, not merely return to armistice situation, and 
envisages utilization of Jarring Mission. He would welcome US com- 
ments on Soviet plan and hoped to hear US ideas as well. 

3. Sisco replied that we welcome opportunity to resume discus- 
sions, noting that he and Dobrynin had previously agreed these talks 
were of utmost importance and should be held quietly and in business- 
like atmosphere. Sisco suggested and Dobrynin agreed that, if press 
learned of talks, both sides would confirm they had taken place but 
would make no comment on substance. 

4. Sisco continued that we viewed these discussions with Soviets 
and consultations in New York among four powers as effort help Jar- 
ring narrow gap between parties within framework of SC Resolution. 
We hoped to get down to specifics, and did not preclude possibility 
that we might together produce informal QTE pieces of paper UNQTE 
on ad referendum basis if we reach point where common ideas emerge. 

5. Sisco then suggested two immediate steps for Soviet consider- 
ation: (a) that, in view recent cease-fire violations in area, we counsel 
parties to scrupulously respect cease fire resolutions in effort develop 
better climate for negotiations; and (b) that Soviets encourage parties, 
as we have already done with Israeli and Arab friends, to respond posi- 
tively to Jarring's latest questions. 6 This connection Sisco said we were 
concerned about press reports that UAR Foreign Minister Riad had re- 
cently expressed doubts about possibility of political settlement and 
had indicated that military solution needed. 



4 Dobrynin met with Nixon on February 17. See Foreign Relations, 1969-1976, 
volume XII, Soviet Union, January 1969-October 1970, Document 14. 

5 See Document 1. 

6 See Document 12. 
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6. Sisco continued that he wanted to stress following: goal of our 
efforts is just and lasting peace and we welcome Soviet views that 
peace must replace armistice agreements. In our view objective is a 
commitment to peace from all parties and agreement between parties 
on the components of peace. We emphasize need for agreement in be- 
lief that any lasting settlement must record parties obligations to each 
other in contractual form — i.e., as obligations to each other. Stated an- 
other way, we believe settlement must be reciprocally binding. We also 
believe settlement must be QUOTE package UNQUOTE in which there 
is agreement on all elements before any can be implemented. We un- 
derstand this is also Soviet view. 

7. Re Sisco's suggestions for immediate steps, Dobrynin said So- 
viets doing their best to help Jarring Mission and believe parties must 
work through Jarring. Re need to defuse situation in area, Dobrynin 
said he generally agreed but had no authority to make specific under- 
taking on this question which beyond scope of present talks. Fedayeen 
were fact of life, opposed to many things which were happening in oc- 
cupied territories and inspired by desire to liberate those territories; 
and activities would continue until settlement reached. 

8. Dobrynin agreed that settlement must be QUOTE binding UN- 
QUOTE. Precise form (e.g., through Security Council or a four powers) 
was up to parties and we could discuss this aspect at a later stage. So- 
viets prepared discuss informally several ways in which settlement 
could be recorded. 

9. Dobrynin said Soviets agreed on QUOTE package UNQUOTE 
concept; Soviet plan called for parties to deposit their declarations on 
same day troop withdrawal begins. In principle, therefore, he saw no 
difference between us on this point. 

10. Turning to four-power discussions, Sisco said we expect Am- 
bassador Yost will resume discussions on bilateral basis this week, we 
have some concrete ideas to submit in New York and, once we have de- 
cided to do so, these ideas will be passed to Dobrynin here probably 
later this week. Meanwhile we will examine points Dobrynin has made 
and hope to be able raise number of specifics at next meeting, perhaps 
sometime this week. 

11. Dobrynin then asked why Israeli Foreign Minister Eban was 
opposed to four-power talks. Sisco replied by saying he wanted to give 
Dobrynin some sense of what Eban had said. 7 In brief, Eban had 
stressed four points: (a) Israel will withdraw only in context of peace, 
(b) peace must be in form of binding contractual agreement, (c) settle- 
ment must be a package and (d) secure and recognized borders must be 



7 See Documents 13 and 14. 
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different from Armistice Lines. Atherton added that, in clarifications to 
us, Eban had cited three factors which must govern determination of 
borders: (a) they must be agreed between parties which as practical 
matter ruled out present cease fire lines; (b) they must be based on Is- 
rael's security needs and not on historical or emotional consideration; 
and (c) they must preserve Jewish character of state which rules out in- 
corporation into Israel of Arab population. 

12. Sisco said he wanted to give Dobrynin some idea of what we 
mean by peace. We do not expect Arabs and Israelis suddenly to love 
each other. To us peace does mean, however, liquidation of Arab- 
Israeli conflict; transition from armistice situation to formal state of 
peace as provided for in Armistice Agreements; and end of belligerent 
claims, blockades and boycotts. In addition we do not accept views that 
Arab governments have no responsibility for fedayeen. There could not 
be peace if governments accept a settlement but fedayeen reject it. 

13. Dobrynin replied that it necessary to distinguish between two 
situations; (a) in absence of settlement, he did not see how Arabs could 
be asked to give up efforts to liberate occupied territories, (b) Once set- 
tlement agreed and territorial dispute settled, there would be no basis 
for fedayeen to continue. 

14. Re Dobrynin's question about Israeli attitude toward four- 
power talks, Sisco said GOI has reservations since it believes parties 
themselves must make the peace. For our part we see discussions with 
Soviets and in four-power context as assisting Jarring not as mecha- 
nism for dictating or imposing settlement. 

15. Dobrynin agreed, asking whether Israelis really think four- 
power talks represent effort to impose settlement. Such talks might 
constitute pressure, but question of imposing settlement does not arise. 
Soviet plan speaks of agreed settlement, which means settlement 
agreed to by Israel and Arabs. Sisco said US-Soviet recommendations 
would certainly carry weight. Despite Israeli objections, we had told Is- 
raelis we intend to continue consultations with other powers which we 
see as being in overall US interest. For US and USSR, Sisco added, such 
interests go beyond Middle East. Dobrynin agreed and said Middle 
East appeared most promising area for US-Soviet agreement. 

16. Sisco observed that we could proceed in two ways: (a) we could 
seek common ground while disregarding the parties and accomplish 
nothing; or (b) we could seek to bring the parties along. We assume 
both sides will attempt to follow latter course. Dobrynin commented 
that he assumed that we would both want to brief QTE our friends 
UNQTE on our talks but hoped certain delicate questions which might 
arise would be held by the two of us. 

17. Dobrynin asked whether we had a clear idea of Israel's position 
on recognized borders, noting that Jarring had told Soviets in Moscow 
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they were not clear to him. Sisco said that, if UAR would make clear 
commitment to seek agreement on just and lasting peace, we had im- 
pression this would unlock the door and make it possible to get at all 
specific issues covered by Security Council Resolution, including with- 
drawal. Israeli willingness to be specific on borders is linked to Arab 
willingness make binding commitment to peace. 

18. Dobrynin asked if this was not a two-sided process. Sisco 
agreed it was and suggested that, if UAR has difficulty indicating its 
position on peace through Jarring, it might help if UAR gave such indi- 
cation to USSR. Dobrynin thought this would be difficult at present 
though not ultimately. Problem was that Israel would only speak of 
QUOTE secure and recognized borders UNQUOTE. Dobrynin noted 
that former Secretary Rusk and Under Secretary Rostow had said Israel 
seeks only demilitarization but no territory from UAR and Syria and 
wants only some corrections in border with Jordan. Without commit- 
ting USG, Soviets have explained these views in discussing their plan 
with Arabs, but Israeli statements on territorial question continue to 
raise questions. It would unlock door for Arabs if Israel would clarify 
its position on territories. In such a case, Soviets could make recom- 
mendations to Arabs about stating their position on peace. Sisco agreed 
these were the two fundamental questions; Israel is convinced that 
Arabs do not want peace, and Arabs are convinced that Israel does not 
wish to return territories. These positions reflect suspicions rooted in 
history of problem but it should be possible with ingenuity to find way 
out of this vicious circle. 

19. Dobrynin asked if Israelis had told USG what boundaries they 
wanted, noting that he was not asking what they had told us but only 
whether they had told us. Sisco said Israelis have not indicated to us 
precisely what they have in mind; they have shown us no maps. We be- 
lieve Israel will not give precise indication until convinced that Arabs 
are ready to work out agreement on peace. Meanwhile their position is 
that boundaries should be final and different from Armistice Lines. Do- 
brynin asked if we could indicate whether Israeli position on bound- 
aries is reasonable or unreasonable. Sisco said we have impression that, 
if it were possible to get Arab commitment to peace, GOI territorial de- 
cisions would be reasonable; this is only an impression Sisco repeated. 
We doubt that GOI has so far reached specific territorial decisions, 
given reluctance of all governments to avoid QUOTE iffy UNQUOTE 
decisions. Dobrynin said situation was also QUOTE iffy UNQUOTE on 
Arab side since Arabs were being asked to make decision on peace 
without knowing Israel's territorial demands. Problem would appear 
easier for Israel since it must have idea of what it will want when Arabs 
say they want peace. 

20. Sisco replied that two situations were not equal. Israel would 
need to take concrete act of withdrawal in return for Arab commitment 
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on paper. Latter was also concrete act but not in same category. Feeling 
is deep in Israel that Arab agreement on peace represents act of recog- 
nition of Israel's right to exist in peace and security, which both we and 
Soviets accept. It can be argued that Arab signature on piece of paper is 
less important than substance, but for psychological and other reasons 
Israel attaches importance to formality of recognition. 

21. Dobrynin commented that central point of Soviet proposal is 
that it is responsive to wishes of both sides. Withdrawal would not 
begin until parties had deposited documents recording agreement on 
all issues. In response to Sisco's comment that this raised prior question 
of what would be in those documents, Dobrynin said this would first 
have to be clarified among the parties. 

Rogers 



16. National Security Study Memorandum 33 1 

Washington, March 21, 1969. 
TO 

The Secretary of State 

The Secretary of Defense 

The Director of Central Intelligence 

SUBJECT 

Contingency Planning for the Middle East 

The President has directed the preparation of studies for various 
contingencies in the Middle East. As directed in the guidelines for con- 
tingency planning these papers should include a careful orchestration 
of political and military actions. These studies should be performed by 
the Near East Interdepartmental Group and should be submitted to the 
Review Group by the dates indicated below: 

— Resumption of Arab-Israeli Hostilities. This should examine pos- 
sible U.S. actions in the event of renewed conflict in the Middle East 
provoked by either the Arabs or Israel. It should assume that the USSR 



1 Source: National Archives, Nixon Presidential Materials, NSC Files, NSC Institu- 
tional Files (El-Files), Box El-141, National Security Study Memoranda. Secret. A copy 
was sent to the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Director of the United States 
Information Agency. 
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and the US do not become involved to the extent of engaging in actual 
hostilities in support of either side. (May 23, 1969) 

— Jordan. This should explore the most likely crises as a result of in- 
ternal or external pressures. (April 4, 1969) 

— Possible US-Soviet Confrontation. This should cover contingencies 
relating to accidental or deliberate direct Soviet involvement in the 
Mideast which could lead toward US-USSR confrontation. (April 25, 
1969) 

Henry A. Kissinger 



17. Telegram From the Department of State to the Mission to the 
United Nations 1 



Washington, March 22, 1969, 0430Z. 

44729. Subject: Four-Power Consultations on ME. 

1. Following is text of U.S. working paper to be given to other three 
major powers (guidance septel): 2 

Begin text: Views to be conveyed to Ambassador Jarring and to the 
principal parties on ways and means to achieve agreement in accord- 
ance with Security Council Resolution 242 of November 22, 1967. 

The following views are conveyed to Ambassador Jarring and to 
the principal parties concerned with a view to helping promote agree- 
ment called for in Security Council Resolution of November 22, 1967: 
1. That the parties accept SC Resolution 242 and state their will- 
ingness to implement it in all of its provisions in accordance with para- 
graph 3 of the resolution. 



1 Source: National Archives, Nixon Presidential Materials, NSC Files, Box 648, 
Country Files, Middle East, Middle East Negotiations. Secret; Priority; Exdis. Drafted by 
Arthur R. Day (IO/UNP), cleared by Sisco and De Palma, and approved by De Palma. 
Repeated Priority to Amman and to Jidda, Beirut, London, Kuwait, Moscow, Paris, Tel 
Aviv, and Cairo. 

2 In telegram 44730, March 22, the Department instructed the Ambassadors in 
Jordan, Lebanon, and Saudi Arabia, and the U.S. Minister in Egypt, to deliver copies of 
the U.S. working paper to their host governments on March 24, at which time Yost would 
be presenting the paper in the Four-Power meeting in New York scheduled for that day. 
The telegram also provided oral comments for the U.S. representatives to deliver as they 
distributed the working paper. (Ibid.) 
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2. There should be agreement between the parties on all elements 
of a settlement before implementation of any part of the package 
begins. 

3. That the parties agree to exchange substantive views indirectly 
under the auspices of Ambassador Jarring, without prejudice to en- 
gaging in a more direct process at an appropriate stage. We believe that 
it will not be possible to reach a settlement without more direct Arab- 
Israeli contact at some point. 

4. The objective should be a just and lasting peace based on agree- 
ment between the parties. The form of settlement must be contractually 
and reciprocally binding and may involve international participation 
as part of an overall guarantee of its terms. 

5. A just and lasting peace will require withdrawal of Israeli forces 
to secure and recognized boundaries in the context of peace arrived at 
by agreement between the parties. The boundaries to be established 
under a just and lasting peace are intimately related to important secu- 
rity considerations for both sides: rectifications from pre-existing lines 
should be confined to those required for mutual security and should 
not reflect the weight of conquest. The question of Israeli withdrawal is 
intimately linked with a contractual commitment to peace from the 
Arabs and specific provisions for guarantees. Special arrangements 
should be considered for Gaza. 

6. Certain critical areas should be demilitarized. 

7. Jordan should have a defined role — civil, economic and reli- 
gious — in Jerusalem which would remain a unified city. Arrangements 
would be made to assure the interest of all religions. 

8. An overall settlement must provide for solution of the refugee 
problem. A refugee settlement should provide for the exercise of free 
choice by the refugees between resettlement with compensation and re- 
patriation under conditions and controls acceptable to the two sides. 
The parties should agree to a mechanism which can work on this 
problem for an extended period. 

9. Free navigation for the ships of all nations, including Israel, in 
the Suez Canal as well as the Gulf of Aqaba must be assured. Special ar- 
rangements will be required for Sharm al-Shaykh. 



Rogers 
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18. Telegram From the Department of State to Certain 
Diplomatic Posts 1 



Washington, April 3, 1969, 2353Z. 

51229. Sisco and Dobrynin had working lunch April 3 on Middle 
East in which following principal points emerged: 

1. Dobrynin said he wished to state explicitly and categorically that 
Soviet Union wants peace in Middle East not simply an armistice. In re- 
sponse to Sisco's query, he did not elaborate on content of peace nor 
did he give any indication of USSR willingness to press UAR to make a 
binding commitment on peace. After expressing hope that we could 
make some progress, Sisco said there are some who believe that the 
USSR is not interested in real peace in Middle East. In support of this 
thesis is view that Soviet influence has not been on wane in the area and 
that all-out Soviet support for Arab cause is serving present Soviet in- 
terest. Sisco asked why should Soviets therefore want peace in the area 
when it may believe that it has things going for it? Dobrynin said this 
was a fair question, and he would answer it in this way: (a) Soviet 
Union does not like unstable situations. In Middle East, if another war 
were to occur, it could cause difficulties between us and we would once 
again have to be on the hot-line to see what the two of us could do. Situ- 
ation in Middle East is beginning to look like it did in months before 
June [1967] war. Soviets think situation is too risky, (b) Soviets want to 
make progress because bilateral discussions between US and USSR on 
Middle East are first serious talks between Soviet Government and new 
Administration. We therefore believe it is important for progress to be 
made in the interest of overall US-USSR relations. Sisco took opportu- 
nity underscore point he has made at previous meetings with Do- 
brynin; namely, that unless Soviets can bring UAR around to make 
commitment [to] peace with Israel on basis of a binding agreement, it 
will be most difficult, if not impossible for US to influence Israelis to 
withdraw its forces to secure and recognized borders. 



1 Source: National Archives, Nixon Presidential Materials, NSC Files, Box 653, 
Country Files, Middle East, Sisco Middle East Talks, April-June (1969). Secret; Priority; 
Nodis. Drafted and approved by Sisco. Sent to Moscow, London, Paris, Amman, Tel 
Aviv, USUN, and Cairo. All brackets are in the original except "[1967]", "[to]", and 
"[sic]" , added for clarity. 
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2. Dobrynin, who was aware of Secretary's appointment with 
Fawzi this morning, 2 asked if anything emerged from this talk. Sisco 
said two principal topics touched upon: (a) UAR desire to have Four 
Powers move ahead; and (b) indication that current UAR reaction to US 
working paper not as negative as public statement by Nasser on March 
27. 3 Sisco said Fawzi found some good elements in paper as well as 
others which he did not like. 

3. Sisco said he had impression that position of both sides had 
hardened somewhat, citing GOI Foreign Minister's emphasis on direct 
negotiations and peace treaty and Nasser's emphasis on Khartoum for- 
mula, i.e., no negotiations, no peace, no recognition. 4 Sisco said our im- 
pression of Israeli position is that they flexible on question of form pro- 
vided undertakings are reciprocal and binding between parties. On 
negotiations, we continue to believe that indirect method can be pur- 
sued further but, we do not see a settlement being achieved unless 
Arabs at some point agree to direct discussion. Sisco stressed direct dis- 
cussion procedure was an important element of Israeli thinking and re- 
flected Arab recognition of GOI right to live in peace and security. Do- 
brynin agreed that position of both sides had probably hardened. Fie 
feels that there is some flexibility in form of settlement on Arab side, 
though he continues to shy away from any indication that Arabs would 
be willing to assume direct binding obligations to Israel. He continues 
to talk in terms of declarations deposited with the Security Council and 
obligations in relation to the Council and not between the parties. 

4. Most interesting statement came from Dobrynin on the question 
of guarantees. He said plainly USSR has no interest in guarantees. If 



2 Telegram 51470 to Cairo, April 4, reported Rogers's April 3 meeting with Fawzi at 
which the two discussed "general questions relating to Arab-Israel settlement." The Sec- 
retary "pointed out necessity of UAR convincing rest of world it prepared recognize and 
live in peace with Israel by saying so explicitly." Fawzi was "unwilling say so even pri- 
vately but said that UAR readiness recognize Israel's borders and renounce belligerency 
was sufficient proof of peaceful intentions." He added that if the United States "had some 
formula to propose on question recognizing Israel which would be short of formal, diplo- 
matic recognition, UAR would be prepared to consider it." While the "withdrawal ques- 
tion was lost in shuffle," Rogers affirmed that the U.S. position on refugees "was consist- 
ent with UN resolutions on the subject, which "satisfied" Fawzi. (Ibid., RG 59, Central 
Files 1967-69, POL 7 UAR) 

3 In his March 27 speech, Nasser criticized the U.S. working paper and said that the 
Arabs would never agree to an "imposed settlement" by the Four Powers. ( Neiv York 
Times, March 28, 1969, p. 7) 

4 In a resolution adopted by the Arab League heads of state at a meeting in 
Khartoum August 29 to September 1, 1967, the heads of state "agreed to unified efforts at 
international and diplomatic levels to eliminate the consequences of aggression and to as- 
sure the withdrawal of the aggressor forces of Israel from Arab lands, but within the 
limits to which Arab states are committed: No peace with Israel, no negotiation with Is- 
rael, no recognition of Israel and maintenance of the rights of Palestinian people in their 
nation." (Ibid., September 2, 1967, p. 1) 
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Eban does not want Soviet Union to join in any guarantees, this is per- 
fectly all right with them. He said positive reference to guarantees 
which Soviets have made have largely been in deference to US views. 
Soviets would be prepared to join in a Security Council endorsement, 
but if Soviet involvement in political guarantees gives Israelis any diffi- 
culty Soviets would not insist on being included. As far as they are con- 
cerned, important guarantees are practical arrangements on ground. In 
this connection, he expressed interest in possible UN role in Sharm- 
al-Sheik, Gaza, and in small demilitarized zone on both sides of inter- 
national boundary between Egypt and Israel. He continued express 
very strong opposition to concept of demilitarization of entire Sinai. 

5. Dobrynin was at great pains to explain that if the practical proce- 
dure for withdrawal which Soviets have suggested in December 30th 
Plan 5 is not acceptable, they are prepared to entertain alternative sug- 
gestions we might have. 

6. Looking ahead, Dobrynin asked how US and USSR could be 
most useful. Sisco said speaking personally, once we have explored in 
detail specific points in Security Council resolution, we will want to 
take a look at Soviet position in totality to determine whether and how 
much movement has been made and where there are elements of agree- 
ment and disagreement. As we explored this, Dobrynin said, based on 
instructions from Moscow, he would be prepared to try to work out 
some new QTE practical plan UNQTE based on our combined 
thoughts. He asked Sisco what he meant when he said he speaking per- 
sonally. Sisco said this is his own line of thinking and that whether we 
would want to try to put together a US/USSR QTE piece of paper 
UNQTE will depend on whether there are sufficient areas of agreement 
between us to make this a worthwhile exercise. Sisco expressed hope 
that this would be the case; but when he said he was speaking person- 
ally he was indicating that no such decision on a next step had been 
taken by the U.S. Government. This judgment would be made after we 
had compared our respective positions on all points. Dobrynin said his 
instructions go beyond merely exploring, but include objective of 
working out something with us. Sisco said that, too, is our objective. At 
same time Sisco stressed that one of things we will keep in foreground 
of our thinking on whether QTE combined thoughts UNQTE should be 
developed will be whether such ideas take sufficiently into account 
views of principal parties in area. If there was a reasonable chance that 
a common piece of paper would be a vehicle for helping to bring 
parties along, this might be worthwhile endeavor. We attach great im- 
portance to US-USSR talks on ME. Basically, this would mean USSR ca- 
pacity to bring Egyptians along, and we to influence Israelis. We are not 



5 See Document 1. 
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interested in a propaganda exercise which would find us taking a posi- 
tion in disassociation from parties in the area; that would not be helpful 
in promoting a solution. 

8 [sic]. Dobrynin asked if there had been any new development re 
US resumption of relations with UAR, making clear Soviets have no ob- 
jections. Sisco said matter stands where it has been; our attitude is posi- 
tive and we ready to discuss when UAR is ready. 

Rogers 



19. Memorandum of Conversation 1 



Washington, April 8, 1969, 10:30 a.m. 



PARTICIPANTS 

President Nixon 

King Hussein I of Jordan 

Henry A. Kissinger 

The meeting was very cordial. The President began the conversa- 
tion by expressing his great and high regard for the King and expres- 
sing his appreciation for the moderation and wisdom that the King had 
shown. The United States was interested in a just and fair settlement of 
the Middle East crisis. To this end, the United States had engaged in a 
more active diplomacy than the preceding Administration in the hope 
of having the four powers formulate some proposal that the parties 
might find reasonable. The President added that there were, of course, 
limits beyond which one could not push the parties and the United 
States recognized this. 

The King replied that he had always attempted to be a force for 
moderation in the area. He had made great progress in building up his 
country for fifteen years and then the terrible tragedy of 1967 destroyed 
this progress. Two-thirds of the population of his country were now 
refugees. The situation was getting more and more desperate. If there 
were no solution within six months, he was afraid the extremists would 
gain the upper hand all over the Arab world. He appreciated the Presi- 
dent's interest in a settlement, but it had to be just and honorable. The 



1 Source: National Archives, Nixon Presidential Materials, NSC Files, Box 928, VIP 
Visits, Jordan — Visit of King Hussein, Vol. II. Secret; Nodis. The meeting took place in the 
Oval Office. King Hussein made an official visit to Washington April 8-10. 
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Arabs had learned that Israel's right to exist was now unchallenged 
and they were prepared to accept this. He also was in a position to say 
on behalf of Nasser that the Arabs were prepared to sign any document 
with Israel except a formal peace treaty. But the major problem was to 
get the Arabs somehow to sign. He had tried to be moderate and rea- 
sonable with respect to Israel. But, unfortunately, the Israelis had not 
formulated any concrete proposal that was acceptable. 

The President replied that the United States wanted a settlement 
which both parties could accept so the suffering of all the people in the 
Middle East would end. He asked the King whether he could formulate 
his ideas on borders. 

The King replied that the Security Council Resolution of 1967 was 
a good starting point. He could speak for Nasser in expressing their 
sincere commitment to it. On the various items in the Resolution the 
King said that the 1967 borders should be re-established, but he recog- 
nized that some rectifications might be necessary. He said that if the Is- 
raelis were less vague about Gaza, these rectifications could be fairly 
substantial. The King added that the problem of Jerusalem was very 
difficult. It was not his to negotiate because it had been Arab for 1200 
years and he held it in trust. However, he stated if the Israelis recog- 
nized his right in Jerusalem he was prepared to be very flexible in 
working out complete arrangements and to turn Jerusalem into what it 
was meant to be: A place of reconciliation for Arabs and Jews instead of 
a place of conflict. He recognized Israel's security concerns and was 
willing, in principle, to consider demilitarized zones but there had to be 
a certain equivalence. Israel, of course, would have free access through 
the Suez Canal and the Gulf of Aqaba. He repeated that Nasser en- 
dorsed these proposals. 

The President asked the King to be a little more specific about 
Nasser. The King said that he and Nasser had always been at opposite 
poles of the Arab world. However, in recent months their policies had 
grown identical. Both were under the same pressures from the ex- 
tremists. Also, the oil producing countries subsidizing them were get- 
ting restive. He added that Nasser was eager to re-establish diplomatic 
relations with the United States. 2 The President said this should be 
done but without conditions by either side. The King said the condi- 
tions would present no difficulties. 

The President then spoke of his hope for economic development of 
the area and his desire to stay in close touch personally with the King. 



2 The United Arab Republic formally broke diplomatic relations with the United 
States on June 6, 1967, citing "US air support for Israel" during the Arab-Israeli war. See 
Foreign Relations, 1964—1968, volume XIX, Arab-Israeli Crisis and War, 1967, Document 
178. 





